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ELECTRON ACCELERATOR CIE 


A NEW 100,000,000-VOLT MACHINE, the 
G-E Betatron, is now giving scien- 
tists a means of studying electrons in 
a form never before possible—as free 
particles of matter traveling at 99.99 
per cent the speed of light. The elec- 
trons are spun in the machine, held 
in their circular path by a strong 
magnet. When periodically a pulse 
of electricity is applied to alter the 
magnetic condition, the electrons 
shoot out at a tangent, producing a 
tapid series of swarms of speeding 
projectiles. 

The principal part of the apparatus 
is the 130-ton electro-magnet, nine 
feet high, 15 feet long, and seven 
feet bar Into a rectangular opening 
in the middle of the steel structure 
extend the pole pieces from the 
upper and lower halves, and around 
each pole piece is a one-ton coil made 
of stranded copper conductor an inch 
in diameter. Between these coils is 
a ‘‘doughnut’’—heart of the machine 
—which is six feet in diameter and 
made of 16 separate molded segments 
of specially tempered glass. It is in 
this doughnut that the electrons are 
revolved, held by the powerful elec- 
tro-magnet. 
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ELECTRONS 
STREAM FROM 
CATHODE 


“DOUGHNUT” made A 
of special quartz glass in 
twelve sections forms secondary coil 


X-RAYS ARE PRODUCED when the elec- 
trons strike a target—x-rays more 
ae than any heretofore pro- 
uced by science, corresponding to 
voltages up to 100,000,000 volts. 
These powerful rays are capable of 
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round,”’ whirling elec- 

trons around and 
around until they 
reach tremendous 
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—»> X-RAY BEAM 


x-raying thick cross sections of 
metal; they may well have other 


important applications. But it is as | 


a research tool that the big Betatron 
is most interesting. 


FIFTY YEARS OF X-RAY RESEARCH led to 
the development of this machine. 
It has long been known that when 
an electron is accelerated by a high 
voltage, it becomes a_ projectile 
which travels at an awesome speed, 
and when millions and millions of 
these tiny speeding electrons strike 
a metal target, they penetrate the 
very atoms of the metal. They pro- 
duce, within the atomic structure, 
dislocations and rearrangements 
which in turn release the radiation 
we know as x-rays. Now, with the 
electron accelerator, science has a 
new speed producing tool, the full 
capabilities of which have yet to be 
explored. 


FREE—a new 36-page illustrated booklet, 
THE STORY OF X-RAY. For your copy write 
to Dept. 6-312, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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PHYSICAL FITNESS DENTAL HEALTH PERSONAL GROOMING 


(For Junior and Senior High Schoo! (For both Elementary and Secondary (For High School and College.) NEW 
level.) “Exercise is Vital’’ chart plus levels.) 5-Way Plan for Elementary Grooming-for-School charts in color, 
“Am | Physically Fit?’ student folders classes and special material for high NEW Teacher’s Manual; student leaflets. 
(including check sheets). school groups. Also Hand Care Program. 








AM Yours...Free! These Teaching Helps 
for Better Health and Grooming 








is of Send in coupon today for this visual material tell us how much has been gained by use of our 
other to liven your Physical Fitness Programs. graphic full-color wall charts, student material and 
| fees: teaching manuals. 
| Ir SUCCESSFUL health and grooming programs— So check each of the four distinct programs, in- 
visual aids can motivate new interest in your cluding “Muscles and Exercise,” “Dental Health,” 
ree; groups. So to help you simplify your work, we offer “Hand Care” and “Body Cleanliness.” Note that 
ser you this carefully and scientifically planned mate- they include a number of mew aids. Then fill out the 
high rial, entirely free. coupon below and mail it in to us today to get 
ectile Enthusiastic students and instructors, too, often your free copies. 
peed, 
ns of biases natal asain aaa een aeren ER Ie ee ae ee ee a ae ae ee Ben Seciiare ciz* 
strike | ! 
- the | Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. ST-26 
- pro- 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
ees | Please send me FREE Visual Programs checked below. | 
ation 1. Physical Fitness [] (For H. S. Phys. Ed.) 2. Dental Health [] (For Elemen. & H. S.) 
h the 3.. Personal Grooming (For Jr. & Sr. H. S.): Body Cleanliness [ Hand Care [] | 
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SCIENTIFIC LIVING SERIES 


Books should possess an irresistible appeal to 
children. Nowhere is this appeal better ex- 
pressed than in the opening chapter of Alice in 
Wonderland when Alice asks,“What is the use 
of a book without pictures and conversation” 
The books of The Scientific Living Series 
abound in pictures and conversation. 

The pictures are accurate and beautiful. The 
conversation is natural and interesting. 
Science concepts are presented through stories 
dealing with the interpretation 


of natural phenomena common 
to the experiences of children. 





Pre-primer through book 6 
.... leacher’s Manuals.... 
Activity books in grades 
4,5 and 6. 
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POPULAR AMERICAN LIFE HISTORY SERIES THE SERigg 
Now, a Complete and Unified Course 









From NOW AND THEN STORIES, which is not only a MY cou 
history book but an excellent Social Science reader as well, NTR Y’S BEG; 
tight through the series, these books avoid excessive over- STOR) Grade 4 UNNINGS, 
lapping of subject matter. They give proper emphasis to the My eons OF Bees, 
influence of the great westward movement of immigrants and UNTR Y’S g R ween 
its effect on present day living. They interpret political history Grade ‘Ow ‘ 
in terms a child can comprehend. Vocabulary is controlled at AMERICA HE ” Cloth, 350 pong, 
the level of the grade at which the book is to be taught. Finally, ‘ TR ESTER 
these books are written to establish firmly H OMELA ND "ade 6, clos, 398 ne.” 
GRADES 3 in the minds of the pupils, what the Ameri- s, Poges 
THROUGH 8 = can way Of life really is. Truly an outstand- OUR | Srade 7, ctor, 5 
ing history series, and one you should AND 4 D Our ’°28 pages 
investigate thoroughly. Grade 7 ang g “lor E OPLE Fx 
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LISHING COMPANY e. 1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


Educational Department 147-B 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE © CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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-an important time 


F rom Grade 4 to Grade 8 is a 
vital time in a child’s school life. 


His educational needs have 
grown, expanded, taken on new 
depth—make it vital that he de- 
velop the “look it up” habit— 
that he have at his disposal a 
reference work designed exclu- 
sively for his young, developing 
mind. 

Britannica Junior is the only 
encyclopaedia designed specifi- 
cally for the elementary school. 


Britannica Junior’s checked 
vocabulary—like that of a text- 
book—is graded to elementary 
level. Sentence structure and 
length, subject matter, scope of 
information—all are scaled to 


- the elementary pupil’s needs. 


Twelve beautiful volumes of 
fascinating, informative material 
—colorful action types of illus- 
tration—a ready-reference vol- 


ume that develops the index 
habit—all combine to make 
learning easier for the pupil. 

Britannica Junior embodies 
the same superior standards of 
content and format—the same 
authenticity—which character- 
ize Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
the world’s best known refer- 
ence library. 


You'll want your pupils to en- 
joy the advantages of Britannica 
Junior. For further information, 
and for a free copy of a useful 
booklet, ‘“How to Use Reference 
Books,” fill in the coupon below 
and mail today! 





Please send me, without cost or obligation, information about 
Britannica Junior, and a copy of “How to Use Reference 


Books.” 


Name 





School 
City sii Se ee 


School Use? _ 





Posttion___ west 23. 2 


Zone____State 


Pastenal User 2 ee ee 
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SPECIAL 
Features 


that give you 


better values 
in schoolroom 


furniture 


MERICAN Seating Com- 
pany’s school furniture 
combines features that give 
the very best results in hy- 
gienic comfort, durability, 
correct posture and sight con- 
servation. 

No. 334 American Uni- 
versal’ Desk has a heavy 
tubular steel frame—and a 
footrest base with special 
fluting that minimizes wear. 
The scientifically formed 
chair has a self-adjusting 
lower back rail, and seat 
scoop with no rearward ele- 
vation. It swivels smoothly, 
45° each way to a silent-cush- 
ioned stop. The strong back 
braces have no exposed screw 
heads. 

Leading the moderate 
priced field are American En- 
voy Chairs, Desks and Tab- 
let Arm Chairs. Highest serv- 
iceability is assured by Amer- 
ican Steel Folding Chairs, 
Portable Assembly Chairs 
and Bodiform Auditorium 
Chairs. Write for details. 





American Universal Table with 
Envoy Posture Chairs 
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Note these book-box deta'|s (illustrated above): 


The lifting-lid book box has a 
one-piece steel structure; rolled 
edges and smooth sanitary form 
and finish inside and. out. It 
has ample capacity—plenty of 
knee and leg room. The lifting 
lid is solid hardwood, with 
durable finish and non-salam 
friction control. The in-turning 
hinge line prevents pinching or 
catching. No exposed moving 
parts or wood screws. 


(Illustrated at right) Ameri- 
can Envoy Desk No. 362 





Send for our latest catalog! 


N. SNELLENBURG & COMPANY 


Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Market, llth to 12th Streets 
918 Fulton Building 


Exclusive distributors for 


ctmecan Seating Company 











Agné. rincipal can keep in close 
touch with the many new things in 


the sensational NEW magazine — 


E. M. 


Every teacher, 
superintendent and 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION by reading 


SEE@/HEAR 


The Journal on Audio-Visual Learning 
HALE and COMPANY, Publishers, Eau Claire, Wis. 
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PROTECT 
YOUR SAVINGS 


OU WON'T have to rob your savings 

to pay bills due to sickness or acci- 
dents 1f you become a TPU member. For 
only a few cents a day, the TPU Peerless- 
Hospital Certificate helps you pay doctor, 
hospital and medicine bills. . just when 
you need that extra financial aid. 

The P-H (Peerless-Hospital) Certificate 
gives you complete protection covering all 
diseases and all accidents. Payment of 
benefits is prompt and generous. Here are 
just a few of the ways a P-H Certificate 
protects your savings: 


Hospital Benefit (sick or accident) $37.50 per week 
for 8 weeks. $5.35 per day beginning 1st dey 
Confining Sickness............. $25.00 per week 
after first week. $10.00 for first week. 
Quarantine................... $25.00 per week 
beginning Bth day. $10.00 for first week. 
fA PEE $25.00 per week 
Diskin CEO cocks rents up to $25.00 

for non-disability injury. 


Send coupon for complete list of benefits. 
= eet Gee eee eee eee ee ae eee ee ee eee ee oe 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 N. PRINCE ST., LANCASTER, PA. 


Please send me complete information about 
the P-H Certificate. 
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é oe MEN WHO sIGNED the immortal “‘Declaration’’ in 1776 did not suddenly ta" 
arrive at the conclusions there set forth as a foreword to the free way of life. he 
For years they had been reading and thinking about human needs and wants, and ‘Su 
the ideals of independence proclaimed at Philadelphia were the blended product > 
aheac 
of their best mental efforts. said, 
In their day we had no free education system, opening wide the doors to vl 
useful knowledge and moral guidance. Now, in every part of our land, even to of fre 
sartagaey ing < 
the remotest hamlet, every American child is given an equal chance to learn; to oe 
become acquainted with the material facts on which men and women base their ae 
0 
individual and group actions, and to cultivate habits of sound thought. with 
nr » ; Hotel 
“One of the chief responsibilities of our public schools,’ says Burgin E. “? 
Dossett, State Commissioner of Education in Tennessee, “‘is to train the youth = te 
rector 
of America in independence of thinking, so that they will be able, both now and acted 
in later years, to sieve out the false from the true facts in all of their social, moral _ 
and spiritual relationships. When our boys and girls are so trained, and when they .* 
have accepted their personal responsibilities of citizenship, they will be better : | 
prepared to render service and to provide leadership in the maintenance of peace aN 
and security for America and the world. ! 
5.9 
‘‘Those courses of study which will provide the type of training and instruction 
to prepare the youth of America to think independently, and to assume the gc 
responsibilities of citizenship, should be included in the curriculum of every “hy 
school throughout the land. _ - 
ra 
‘As an auxiliary aid to classroom instruction in the building of bedrock make 
Americanism, the value of The Reader’s Digest is very high. It serves as an excel- bed 
lent guide in leading young minds to understand and appreciate the principles, Brysor 
priate am that tl] 
the benefits, and the responsibilities of our form of democracy. the To 
The 
f 1.9. so the ay 
The Readers Digest Doctor 
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PSEA CONVENTION 


\\JG'ROM War to Peace—A Challenge” provided a fitting 

theme for the sessions of the first postwar convention 
of the PSEA under the leadership of C. Herman Grose, 
President, Erie. 

The opening general session on Wednesday evening, De- 
cember 26, was dedicated to our members who served in 
the armed forces. The program was featured by messages 
from nine of our members who had returned from service 
in the war theaters. They told of their experiences. They 
made some generalizations concerning the role that education 
played in the war. They spoke specifically of the role that 
education should play in the peace. They raised questions 
as to how the educational profession might be more effec- 
tive in the critical reconversion that is ahead and in main- 
taining the peace. 

A tribute to the 74 Gold Star members was prepared by 
L. E. Perry, Mount Lebanon, who could not be present. 
While the organ played sacred and patriotic music Willis 
E. Pratt of State College read this tribute. 

Superintendent of Public Instruction Francis B. Haas, in 
concluding the service, challenged teachers to the duties 
ahead, particularly their task in maintaining the peace. He 
said, “Our field of battle is moral and spiritual recovery. 
We must lift truth again to a high pedestal. We must 
regenerate justice to all peoples. We must give our ideals 
of freedom a new birth. We must band together in build- 
ing a new world—a world united in peace. These are 
tasks for which we as teachers are peculiarly fitted and 
have special responsibilities.” 

Following the evening session, an informal social, hour 
with refreshments and dancing was held in the Penn-larris 
Hotel. , 

A new feature of the program was an open forum session 
on Thursday afternoon, December 27. Lyman Bryson, di- 
rector of education, Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., 
acted as forum leader on the topic, “From War to Peace— 
A Challenge.” He stated in opening the discussion that 
three major issues confronted America. 

1. To change the mood of children from that of war to 

peace 

2. To recapture community life in this country, into 

which returning veterans can fit as self-respecting, 
self-governing, and productive citizens 

3. To use the power which we now have and at the 

same time maintain democracy. 


The success of this new feature can best be measured by 
the spontaneous response and contributions which our mem- 
bers made from the audience. From the time Doctor 
Bryson ceased speaking until the meeting adjourned, mem- 
ber after member arose from the floor to ask a question or 
make a contribution to the topics discussed. This program 
was, indeed, a successful innovation in PSEA convention 
activities. So stimulating were the contributions by Doctor 
Bryson and so numerous have been the requests for copies 
that this program is being printed in toto in this issue of 
the JouRNAL. 

The general session on Thursday evening was featured by 
the appearance of F. L. Schlagle, president of the NEA. 
Doctor Schlagle, recently returned from the London Con- 
ference, spoke of his experiences at both the San Francisco 
Conference when education was written into the United 
Nations Charter and at the London Conference which 
organized the Charter of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 
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Throughout his address, Doctor Schlagle emphasized the 
increasing part which teachers must take in the years ahead 
to create an attitude of world understanding in the classroom 
and as citizens to contribute to the maintaining of the peace 
that has been so dearly won. 

The final general session was featured by the appearance 
of two national figures, Edward Martin, Governor of our 
Commonwealth, and Captain Harold E. Stassen, former 
Governor of Minnesota, who saw service under Admiral 
Halsey in the Pacific and served as the youngest member 
of the U. S. delegation to the United Nations Conference at 
San Francisco. 

Governor Martin in a very gracious introduction stated 
that education was one of the bulwarks of democracy and 
that it must be stressed more than ever before to preserve 
our form of government. He said that classroom teachers 
are the front line troops of education. 

Captain Stassen, speaking on the topic, “Education in 
United Nations,” gave emphasis to these salient points: 


In the long view the education of the children ef the 
world will determine the ultimate success of the United 
Nations in attaining their high and cherished objectives 
of peace and progress for mankind. 

The public figures and diplomats will have the spotlight 
of the news as they move about, but the teachers in the 
classrooms around the world will in large measure 
influence the future course of world relationships. 

The principal dangers to lasting peace are ignorance, 
prejudice, bigotry, and greed. All of these are mini- 
mized by true education. 

We should commend academic freedom to all of the 
United Nations, not in a bombastic or patronizing at- 
titude, but in a friendly, humble manner discussing its 
basic values. 

It can well be said that when the books of the world are 
open to the world’s children we can have confidence in 
a just and lasting peace. 


Departments, Sections, and Round Tables 

The five departments met on Wednesday afternoon, the 
eighteen sections on Thursday forenoon, and the eighteen 
round tables on Friday forenoon. Interest, attendance, and 
participation in these sectional groups reflected a renewed 
interest in specific problems. Many of the papers and dis- 
cussions presented in these meetings were worthy of a place 
on the general program. 


House of Delegates 


The regular routine business of the Association, includ- 
ing the election of officers and the adoption of reports from 
committees, was transacted in two business sessions of the 
House of Delegates. Two major issues seemed to be upper- 
most in the minds of the delegates. One of these had to 
do with the study of tenure which is being made by the 
School Commission and the other concerned a lower age 
of retirement. 


Results of the Election 


President, Cathleen M. Champlin, Philadelphia 
Committee on Legislation (Two years) 

Fred K. Barclay, Homestead 

William E. Griffith, Somerset 

Fred W. Hosler, Allentown 

Lisle W. Learn, Heilwood 

Lewis N. Snyder, Sellersville 
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Left to right: H. £. Gayman, Cathleen M. Champlin, F. L. Schlagle, Francis B. Haas, Harold £. Stassen, Governor Edward Martin, econo 
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Committee on Resolutions (Two years) eral Assembly, by enacting into law provisions helpful , 
C. F. Adamson, Meadville to public education. We urge their continued interest 2. Th 
Ray M. Cole, Bloomsburg _ in desirable school legislation. Th 
W. W. Eshelman, Stowe VI. The Association extends commendation to Francis B. duties 
Andrew Petor, Jr., East Deer Twp. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction, and his portar 
Michael J. Ryan, Bethlehem staff for the constructive contributions they made in As th 
Kenneth L. Springer, York (One year) behalf of education during the past session of the teache 
Committee on Teacher Welfare (Three years) General ‘Asseeshly. ae tn 
: : ? VII. We commend the Commission authorized by the Leg- tural 

H. H. Denison, Erie islature of 1943 to study the Public School System accept 
Walter R. Douthett, Darby for organizing comprehensive and pertinent informa- rights 
Mary Klingensmith, Greensburg tion on the basis ef which legislation has been enacted the pt 
Desthations to advance the cause of public education in Pennsyl- com px 
vania. We pledge our cooperation and endorse the sched 

I. The Association pays homage to all who have sacri- position taken by President Grose in his recent com- retirer 
ficed during the war, especially to those who made the munication. 3. Th 
supreme sacrifice. May the memory of that sacrifice VIII. We recognize the value of a complete health program Th 

be a living testimony for a just and enduring peace. for every child and school employe of Pennsylvania ie / 

II. We commend the splendid cooperation of teachers and and heartily endorse Acts 425 and 426 as passed by ca q 
pupils throughout the war years and earnestly recom- the 1945 General Assembly. We pledge support of oar 
mend that this same high spirit permeate the work their provisions. ae a2 

of the profession toward making the United Nations IX. The Association realizes the importance of the con- of F ‘ 
Organization a workable reality. servation of our natural and human resources in the i. 

Ilf. In gratitude for the valiant service they have rendered, perpetuation of our national welfare, and therefore is 
: 2m ee ’ : a 

we pledge the use of the public schools and their urges that added emphasis be given to this phase of ‘bh 
facilities to aid the veterans in obtaining the maximum education. : | 
benefit from the opportunities offered them by the X. We feel that the schools are an integral part of their a 
federal and state governments. respective communities and that they can make 4 ne hi 

IV. The Association expresses its appreciation to those significant contribution to the development of work- a 
members of the General Assembly and all persons able relationships among social groups. We urge that F 4. Th 
who helped sponsor and support H. B. 568, now Act administrators and teachers give attention to the Schc 
403, with especial commendation for Messrs. Hare, establishment and refining of techniques for fostering adapte 
Lee, and Sollenberger. We recognize that this Act better intercultural understanding. in var 
places added responsibility upon the members of the XI. The Association regrets the failure of the Federal Gov- f learnir 
teaching profession to improve the educational oppor- ernment to guarantee through appropriate legislation } experit 
- tunities for the boys and girls of the Commonwealth. the minimum educational opportunities required for other ; 

V. We commend Governor Martin and the members of effective citizenship in the various states. We join 
the General Assembly for their vision and spirit of with the National Education Association in its vigor- age 
service exercised during the 1945 session of the Gen- ous action for federal support. —_ ba 
a 
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XII. The Association presses for speedy action to have 
excess and surplus war materials made available for 
the public schools. 

XIII. We request that the retirement committee present to 
the 1946 House of Delegates detailed estimates from 
a reliable actuary for the cost of liberalizing the retire- 
ment system, with particular reference to retirement 
after thirty years of service and such other modifica- 
tions which are incident to bringing its provisions 
more in harmony with changed economic and social 
conditions. 


Proposed Platform* 


The Pennsylvania State Education Association believes that 
it is the birthright of every child of the Commonwealth to 
have the opportunity to develop his talents through public 
education; that such an educational program is essential for 
the perpetuation of our Republic with all of its guarantees of 
democratic living. Therefore, the Association sets forth its 
general policies and urges its members to cooperate in attain- 
ing the objectives of this covenant. 


1. The Function of Public Schools 


It is the function of the Public Schools of this Common- 
wealth to provide an opportunity for every child to experi- 
ence the fullest possiblé development in attaining competency 
as a citizen, regardless of race, creed, economic status, or 
handicap. The schools must be concerned with the social, 
economic, spiritual, and civic phases of growth and develop 
in each person the potentialities of wise leadership and 
thoughtful or intelligent followership. 


2. The Teacher * 


The teacher is a member of a profession endowed with 
duties, responsibilities, and obligations of the greatest im- 
portance in the perpetuation of the American way of life. 
As the most essential part of an educational system, the 
teacher should become the master of subject matter, skilled 
in learning and teaching techniques, accomplished in cul- 
tural achievement, and guided in professional gonduct by the 
accepted code of ethics. The teacher should enjoy all the 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution and, in the interest of 
the pupils and the profession, the teacher should be properly 
compensated in full compliance with an adequate salary 
schedule, effective and fair tenure of position, and a sound 
retirement system. 


3. The Curriculum 

The curriculum furnishes the central instrumentality 
through which the objectives of education may be attained 
and therefore is a measure of the adequacy of the public 
school. The Association believes that every child is entitled 
to a unified program which will provide the fundamentals 
of learning; develop physical, mental, and moral health; 
inculcate the ideals and strengthen the habits necessary for 
competent and patriotic citizenry; acquaint the child with 
the history, purposes, and present circumstances of our 
people and our institutions; and provide guidance which 
will enable the individual to comprehend and use his 
capabilities. 
4. The School Plant and Teaching Facilities 


School buildings, with sufficient equipment, should be 
adapted for the use of learners in various sized groups and 
in varied learning situations. The facilities should include 
learning aids, visual materials, apparatus and equipment for 
experimentation, libraries for supplementary information, and 
other materials desirable in meeting the needs of learners. 





*As adopted by the Committee on Resolutions, December 1, 
on = aenuves by the House of Delegates for study by mem- 
8 in 1 \ 
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5. The School Organization 

In order to provide adequate educational opportunities for 
all it is essential that school districts be organized on an 
efficient basis, making provision for adequate programs and 
varied types of instruction. The organization should guar- 
antee certain state-wide minimum opportunities through State 
legislation. Local boards of education should have freedom 
to develop and carry forward educational programs which are 
definitely local in nature and others which may be in ad- 
vance of the State minimum requirements. The State should 
provide for a system of free schools beginning with the 
kindergarten and extending through the university with 
special classes for adults and atypical children. 


6. Educational Leadership 

This Association feels that schools can function properly 
only when competent and dynamic leadership is provided 
both locally and on a state-wide basis. This leadership must 
be responsible to the electorate and have as its chief objec- 
tive the welfare of the pupils. The most capable leaders for 
administration and supervision in the profession must be 
discovered and utilized where they will be able to make their 
greatest contribution to education, 


7. Public Relations 


In order to interpret clearly the scope and expanse of the 
entire educational effort the public relations program should 
confidently and truthfully inform the public through various 
means of communications and school activities. This should 
include general objectives, school plans, costs, problems to 
be solved, and results obtained, Reliable information helps 
both to build good will and to secure healthy cooperation 
of pupils, teachers, school administrators, board members, 
parents, and the general public. 


8. School Support 

In keeping with the constitutional provision of the Com- 
monwealth, education shall be maintained by the State. Uni- 
versal financial support through public taxation should be 
provided by requiring each individual or agency to con- 
tribute according to ability to pay, thus providing funds, 
supplemented by Federal Aid, which will be adequate to 
maintain an efficient educational system. The financial or- 
ganization should guarantee educational opportunity during 
periods of prosperity and economic depressions alike. 


9. Professional Organizations 

To achieve the objectives in a worth-while educational pro- 
gram, it is necessary for members of the profession to present 
a united front. To meet the urge of issues of the day every 
professional worker in the public schools should be an active 
member of the Local Branch, the State Association, and the 
National Association. ; 


10. Ethics 

A profession is judged by its ethics, therefore, it is the 
obligation of every member of our Association to practice 
ethical relations with his co-workers, with pupils and parents, 
with the community which he serves, always exemplifying 
the highest ideals of human character and action. Only as 
a code of ethics becomes practice rather than philosophy can 
this obligation be fully met. 


ee 


It has ever been my experience that folks who have no 
vices have very few virtues—Abraham Lincoln 


Let us have faith that right makes might, and in that 
faith, let us to the end dare to do our duty, as we under- 
stand it—Abraham Lincoln 












FROM WAR TO PEACE— 


A CHALLENGE 


Forum Program on Convention Theme” 
Thursday Afternoon, December 27, 1945 


Lyman Bryson: Your general theme is a theme of tran- 
sition from war to peace. I’ve talked to teachers in a good 
many parts of the United States in the last few months about 
a theme very much like this and I’m struck every time I 
get up before a group of teachers to discuss anything so 
difficult and so elusive as the change of attitudes, the change 
of moral atmosphere into which we pass effectively from 
war to peace, with the fact that teachers again when peace 
comes can get back to those things for which teachers are 
primarily prepared and with which teachers are primarily 
concerned. And those are the long range things. 

An English economist the other day happened to make 
the remark which I picked up—quoting it from a French 
philosopher of whom I never had heard—that the difficulty 
with critical times was that it got men to thinking that the 
urgent problems were the important problems. Well, as a 
matter of fact, although the urgent problems have to be 
taken care of, although when we are in a crisis we have to 
do crisis thinking, when something like a war presses upon 
us we have to discard a good many of our beliefs in the 
principles of deliberation and long range effect. Otherwise, 
disaster is on us. We have to do that. The danger is that 
we will get to thinking that that kind of effort, that critical, 
emergency effort, is the important effort when, as a matter 
of fact, civilizations, cultures, great nations are built by the 
long range things that are never very urgent, never the 
things that upset people, the things that only people like 
teachers who can think in long terms and over long periods 
can remember and keep working at. And when peace. comes 
it gets again to be the sort of thing, the sort of situation 
in which teachers begin to count more than they do in a 
time of war. 

Now, transition from war to peace is, in the first place, 
a transition of mood, and it’s a transition of mood for 
children as much as it is for anybody else. If I had to 
select the one task which it seems to me most difficult and 
most important for the teachers of the United States—and 
this includes parents, too, insofar as they know enough to 
be teachers—I would say that it is trying to get children 
out of the mood of war. 


Children in a World of Violence 

You know, really it’s surprising how we surprise our- 
selves. Within the last four years we have surrounded 
every child in the United States with every kind of stimulus 
that we know how to use toward violence. Every possible 
kind of stimulus that we know how to use has been used 
-to give children the idea that violence is the normal human 
attitude, the normal human condition. Children pick up news- 
papers—as they properly should—and what do they see? What 
do they see in a time of war but tales of violence because the 
world is in a mood, in a condition of violence; and they go to 


*From a stenotype report of the meeting. 
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the movies and what do they see? Violence and chicanery. 
And they listen to the radio and what do they hear? Tales 
of violence. And they look at billboards in the streets and 
what do they see? Scenes of violence. And all of these 
beautiful concoctions that are made especially for them, these 
tributes to the American intellect, the comics, what are 
they? Scenes of violence. All right, now, I’m not saying 
that could be avoided. We want our children to live in the 
real world and the real world has been a world of violence, 
a world in which most men—and in this war a great many 
of the women—were devoting themselves to destruction, to 
destruction to a degree that had been unimaginable in past 
history. And the children, looking about them, have seen 
almost nothing but violence. And what lesson do you draw 
from that if you are a child? That if you want something, 
be tough and you'll get it. If you are strong you can have 
what you want. If you are courageous and unscrupulous 
you will get ahead. i 

There wasn’t any way of avoiding this. Don’t read into 
this any criticism of what anybody has done. This is one 
of the prices we pay for getting ourselves into a war, and 
I’m not wise enough to say how we could have avoided 
that war, that isn’t my point at all. It was there; we had 
to accept it, we had to fight it as well as we could and 
in doing so we filled everything we’ve got, our whole life, 
with pictures of violence. 

And so when people tell me that there has been an 
enormous increase in delinquency among children, my 
natural impulse is to say, “What would you expect.” Do 
you think that children are wise enough, do you think that 
they know enough about the values of life to interpret war 
in their own lives as anything but an encouragement to 
get tough? I don’t believe they are, I don’t believe they 
ever have been, I don’t believe they ever will be. 


Children in a World of Peace 


One of the things you pay for war is a disturbance, 
a distortion of the sense of values for all your children. 
Now, I know there are mitigations of this. I know that 
it’s possible to exaggerate it. I know that the children think 
of their own big brothers, their own fathers as gentle men 
in spite of the fact that they are fighters. Children make 
that curious equivocation in knowing that a soldier can be 
both dangerous to the enemy and gentle at home. And 
that’s true of an- American soldier. Nevertheless, children 
are naturally responsive to that kind of thing. And the first 
job that teachers have got to'do in the United States is to 
get children back into the mood of living in a world in 
which peacefulness, gentleness, kindness, courtesy, fairness 
and justice and mercy, and all of the things that we used 
to believe in, can be established again in their minds and 
hearts, the things worth living by and for. 

That’s an extraordinarily difficult thing. It’s easy to say. 
Every device, every precept, everything any teacher knows by 
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way of his own example is needed to accomplish that basic and 
fundamental task of transition. I happen to be one of those, 
and I think I would be still if I thought I were the only one 
left on earth, who believes that the teachers of the United 
States did not make a mistake between the so-called First 
World War and the Second—so-called—World War, teach- 
ing peace. I don’t believe the schools and the teachers made 
a mistake. I don’t believe that was lost. I believe it is one 
of the great plus values in the world today. It happens that 
I’ve been watching American public opinion since before 
the first World War with acute interest in just this point, 
as to whether or not the American people would have 
enough, a deep enough, a powerful enough attachment to 
the idea. of peace to be willing to do the things necessary 
to get it and keep it. And there are surely people old 
enough in this room to remember that after the first World 
War we didn’t do the things that were necessary to keep 
it. We got it just by default because the war was over, 
but we didn’t do the things necessary to keep it. 

And in those twenty years the teachers of the United 
States, almost without exception, and almost as the only 
element of the American public in the formation of the 
American public opinion that were busy with this particular 
problem, were trying to build deep into the ways, into the 
habits, into the expectations of the American people the 
idea of an orderly governed world, of a cooperative world, 
of a peaceful world. 

Now, we did have a war, we did have a setback, but 
if you could remember what happened in this country in 
the 1920’s and compare it with what és happening today— 
and you are a teacher—I think you can say to yourself, 
“I belong to the element in American public life that made 
the change in public attitude, that changed the American 
people from a powerful nation that was afraid of its power, 
from a powerful nation that had nothing whatever to do 
with the cooperative world, from a powerful nation that 
was amused when mail from the only world order that 
was ever established was not even answered by the American 
Government, a nation that let that happen twenty years 
ago, to a nation that is resolute, determined, realistic, and 
ready to do something in a world order, a cooperative 
world.” 

I don’t believe that the teachers wasted their time in 
teaching peace just because we couldn’t keep peace, because 
that gain is there and it’s being built upon now. It’s the 
material out of which the statesmen who've got this job 
on their hands are building an orderly world. 

But if we do not change the mood of the children, if 
we don’t take the initiative in seeing that it’s changed, a 
cynical generation, an unbelieving generation, a fearful 
generation can upset everything that we’ve done. And the 
first transition then is to get children back into the mood 
that children were in between the wars so that as they grow 
into the adult world they will take on the responsibilities 
that this generation is putting on them. 


The Returning Veteran 


The second phase of this transition has to do with the 
young men and the young women who were the children of 
those twenty years, the young men and the young women 
who have come back from service. I’ve been watching them. 
I was watching them today as I ate my lunch in a hotel 
here in Harrisburg. Men in uniform—I’ve watched them 
on trains, I’ve talked to them, I’ve got some of them in 
the close circle of my own relatives. Those young men— 
particularly the young men but the young women too—are 
right now in a mood of relief, almost of gaiety in getting 
back. I watched them go up the Hudson from my own 
front windows day after day, great shiploads of them, 
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standing there all over the decks of the vessels looking, not 
saying anything, not cheering, just looking, feeling relieved. 
But talk to them a week or two later, talk to them a month 
later, or talk to them before that critical time of just com- 
ing home, as they are anticipating coming home. They 
are wondering. And if they know anything about the past, 
as most of them don’t being young—they shouldn’t know 
much about the past— but if they do know much about the 
past, they know that no generation ever succeeded handling 
intelligently the problem of the returning veteran. It’s never 
been done, no one in the history of the world has done it. 
It’s been mishandled, it’s been pushed and pulled after every 
great war. 

I asked a historian friend of mine not very long ago 
what he could say from his own vast knowledge of the 
past about returning veterans, as a perennial problem in 
social reconstruction, and he said most of the revolutions 
of the world were possible because countries were full of 
returned veterans. Most of them. And in most countries 
returned veterans have been obstacles to forward motion, to 
progress, and to reconstruction for a long time after they 
came back. Now, why is this? These are our boys. They 
are our sons and our brothers. There’s no need to dwell 
upon what happened to them when they were in combat 
except to say that modern war is something far worse than 
war has ever been before. We are beginning to learn a 
few things now about modern war which people knew but 
didn’t talk about while the war was still on, such as the 
fact that modern attack is so severe a shock to the nervous 
system of the average man that the Army never—if it 
could help it—used anything but fresh troops for combat. 
They didn’t want veterans in this war. Veterans weren’t 
any good. Veterans had been through the first impact of 
modern warfare and about once was enough. I don’t mean 
they didn’t use veterans, they did, but actually we know 
now the Army authorities were howling all the time, “Give 
us more fresh boys, fresh boys who have never seen any 
fighting because they are the only kind whom we can really 
count on to do what is really necessary in an attack.” 

Modern war is so much worse than anything men ever 
went through before and we are just beginning to see that 
that’s true, and just beginning to grasp something of the 
effect of modern war upon men. I don’t mean that our 
boys are coming back neurotic or frightened or anything like 
that, because most of them aren’t. It’s miraculous, really, 
the resiliency, the strength of young men to go through 
what they do go through in modern warfare and come out 
of it still young men, but they do. They come back and 
when they come back they wonder just what is going to be 
done with them. They want jobs, of course, but a job is 
only a kind of symbol of being somebody of value to the 
community. They want understanding, yes. They don’t 
want sympathy, one can be quite sure. But they want 
above everything else communities into which they can 
fit as self-respecting, active, producing, self-governing Amer- 
ican citizens, and we’ve got a lot of communities in this 
country that are not that for anybody because they aren’t 
really communities. 


Recapturing Community Life 


And the second thing we’ve got to do in this great tran- 
sition period is to go right back with courage and per- 
sistence to what we were getting very much concerned about 
just before the war began. That was recapturing com- 
munity life in this country, recapturing the spirit of co 
operation, of living together in American communities, 
building up the institutions, the schools, the libraries, the 
recreation centers, the things in which a community spirit 
could be re-established because modern conditions, tech- 
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nology, the mobility ot people, factory lite and all the rest 
of it, were doing so much to destroy community feeling 
and community life. 

Now, the war did a great deal in itself to break up com- 
munities. These young men and these young women that 
come back want to belong, they want to find places to which 
they can belong. They don’t want much talk about it. 
It’s a spirit, it’s like the first part of it, it’s a mood, an 
atmosphere, a moral atmosphere. 

That’s the second phase, I think, of the transition to 
build communities into which young men and young women 
coming out of service can fit themselves. It’s not going to 
be easy for them. 

I saw the other day a young man, son of a friend of mine, 
whom I’m quite sure never had a job of his own before the 
war. He was too young. That young man now has a wife 
and a child and he wears a Lt. Colonel’s silver leaf on his 
shoulder. He’s about thirty and he* didn’t get it by pull, 
he got it by merit because I know something about his 
record. He got it because in the pressure of a tremendous 
emergency his particular kind of ability was needed. The 
opportunity was there, he gave himself ‘generously and he 
got recognition. And he’s been getting an income, and an 
amount of deference and has a place in the world which 
he wouldn’t ordinarily have got for another fifteen or 
twenty years. He’s going te take off that uniform—in fact, 
I think he’s already got it off—and take that wife and 
child and he’s going to try to cast off all this new dignity 
and sense and habit of command which he has learned, and 
make a living. There won't be any place for him on the 
level he has attained. You just can’t make room for those 
fellows everywhere. There’s no way you can do it. He can 
face that, I’ve talked to him about it. But what he wants 
to be sure of is what I’ve been talking about: He wants 
to be quite sure that he’s going back into some place where 
he, as a producing, self-governing, independent person can fit 
in with other Americans into a real American community. 
That will take, on the part of those of us who are home, 
thoughtfulness and tact and wisdom and some sacrifice. 





Citizens of a World Power 

And there’s a third phase of this transition which is re- 
lated to the first thing I said. Whether we like it or not 
we are now a country whose slightest hint of opinion is 
listened to right around the world. I’ve talked a good deal 
about this present phase of the American situation and I’m 
constantly getting in the mail letters from people who are 
saying, “Why do you build up American complacency? 
Why do you talk so much about American power?” The 
reason why I talk about American power is- because I would 
like to make my contribution to the American feeling of 
responsibility, because responsibility goes with that power. 
We can’t shake off the power without shaking off or giving 
up other things we want. As long as we’ve got that power 
we've got to build. And here’s a new phase of the tran- 
sition. We’ve got to build a citizenship in the United States 
that can exercise that power with wisdom and restraint and 
enough knowledge. 

1 wonder how many of you caught the significance of 
a statement made by President Truman not very long 
ago—a few days ago, really—when he sent General George 
Marshall as American ambassador to China. He made a 
statement which was so commonplace in its way of ex- 
pression, and so taken for granted by the newspapers that 
one wonders how many people in America realized what 
it meant. There are four hundred odd million Chinese in 
the world, about a quarter of the population of the globe. 
They have a very old civilization, they are a very proud 
people. They were fighting in this war for years before 
we ever came in. They have their own ideas of freedom 
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and liberty and economic justice. And the President of the 
United States, with nobody questioning it, and nobody seem- 
ing very much surprised, sent them a message in which he 
said he expected that they would behave themselves a 
little better in the future than they had been in the past. 
Because that’s what the message meant. He said the 
Chinese people can’t expect—I’m not quoting his exact 
words but this is pretty close to them—the Chinese people 
can’t expect help from the people of the United States in 
the way of credit or protection unless they can resolve their' 
infirmities, and. what’s that saying. That’s saying to the 
proud and ancient people of China, “You’d better behave 
or your Uncle Sam isn’t going to like it and you’re going 
to be sorry.” 

We never sent messages to countries like China like 
that before. We occasionally would send a message to some 
small South American republic where we thought by land- 
ing a few hundred Marines we could get them to do what 
we please, or to Haiti where we thought they were having 
too many revolutions for their own good, or Nicaragua. 
We never sent messages like that to a quarter of the popu- 
lation of the globe and the oldest civilization that there is. 


And yet we have so silently and without thinking about 
it, so quietly slipped into this position of power that the 
President of the United States can make a statement like 
that to a country like China and nobody, not even China, 
is surprised. There isn’t any evidence at all that the Chinese 
people were offended by the tone of that message or that 
they took it as anything but for granted that the head of 
the most powerful country in the world, who has at its 
disposal protection and help and credit and food, could say 
that and expect to have it followed. Then he sent the head 
of our army as an ambassador there to see whether or not 
it could be followed. 

Now, whether President Truman did the right thing or 
not—I happen to think he probably did. This isn’t any 
criticism of that at all. I’m simply taking that instance to 
indicate how the American people have accepted, without 
realizing what it meant, a position of dominance in the 
affairs of the world. 

Now, what kind of citizens ought to belong to a country 
that can issue orders to:other countries in that nonchalant 
fashion? What kind of citizens? Well, you could make this 
catalogue as well as I can and you can probably tell me 
a lot better than I can tell you how you are going to 
achieve it—I hope you will before the afternoon is over. 
But you’ve got to make citizens that know what they are 
about, a little better than the citizens of the past. You've 
got to make citizens who realize that the United States 
has made a choice. We have chosen to be powerful and 
to exercise that power in the affairs of the world. 

I say we have chosen it. The choice wasn’t very self- 
conscious. The choice was, shall we give up our industrial 
development, shall we give up our tremendous wealth, shall 
we give up our standards of living, shall we cease to be 
the country with the biggest war potential—and you know 
we never seriously considered that—or the only other alter- 
native, shall we accept without further question the fact 
that our word is—not law—but something that any other 
country would pay serious attention to coming out of our 
mouth. 

The only other country in the modern era that ever 
occupied for any long period of time and with anything 
like the same dominance was Great Britain. No other 
country but Great Britain ever exercised the kind of power 
we’ve got now. No other country but Great Britain through 
the middle of the nineteenth century ever had complete 
domination of the seas as we have now, and no country 
at all ever had complete domination of the air as we have 
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now, and under the seas and inside the nucleus of the atom. 

And what kind of citizens did they have? Adequate? 
I very much doubt it. I very much doubt if there ever was 
a body of citizens really adequate to that position of power. 
And the teachers of the United States have got a primary 
job to create a citizenry capable of that, but not a citizenry 
that cares about power more than anything else. Here I think 
is the greatest crisis in American civilization, a crisis so 
filled with danger that one would lie awake nights -if that 
would do any good. We are a people who believe in 
freedom, in democracy, in the rights of persons. We believe 


in that kind of morality, public morality which makes an. 


end, not a means, out of the citizen, which says that in- 
stitutions shall be for men and not men for institutions, that 
the state shall serve the citizen and not the citizen the state. 
We've believed that for three hundred years and we’ve 
been running our own scheme of democracy for more than 
half that time, trying to realize the ideal of freedom in the 
personality. 

And that goes not too consistently with power. You see 
what I mean by saying there is a crisis in American civiliza- 
tion. The crisis is to see whether or not we can escape the 
loss of our own freedom, our own belief in the importance 
of humanity as humanity of the person, as person of the 
personality for its own sake, because that’s our belief in 
democracy. If we can hold on to that and still exercise 
this tremendous power in the period of transition—you see, 
there are countries in the world which have no such handi- 
capping ideal. It’s the essence of Fascism to make the man 
serve the institution. 

The young man who fought in the German Army was 
brave, devoted, self-sacrificing. The only trouble was he 
served the wrong ideal. He served it magnificently but he 
had been taught to believe that the state was the end and 
he was a tool, a means to accomplishment for the glory 
of the nation. The nation didn’t exist for him, he existed 
for it. It’s the essence of Fascism. 

And the same thing is true to some extent of the Russian 
form of government, not so much, and one doesn’t know 
how much because it’s so hard to find out what really goes 
on there. But basically there’s a difference between us and 
them because we believe that the individual is the end, 
they believe that the collectivity, the group, the nation, the 
party are the end and the individual shall, if necessary, be 
sacrificed. 

Now, I don’t mean, of course, that within the American 
ideal the sacrifice of the person is not sometimes called for. 
It is, but it’s the sacrifice of an honorable, free, self-govern- 
ing man who says, “In order that other men may be free, 
in order that we may keep in the world a form of govern- 
ment, a kind of society in which institutions will be the 
servant of men, I give up my life so my children can have 
this thing that makes life worth living.” That’s a sacrifice, 
but it’s a different thing, it’s a free sacrifice. It’s not a 
devotion, it’s something else. It’s a free sacrifice. 

Now, how are we teachers—and this is a serious question 
to which I don’t know the answer, I wish I did—how are 
we teachers going to make the United States the first country 
there ever was in the history of the world in which great 
power did not lead a country into believing that power is 
good in itself, in which the possession of a dominant place in 
the world—a place so dominant that the mere expressed 
wish of the head of our government makes another great 
free government adapt itself—how are we going to live 
in a time like that and still keep our belief that the person, 
the single individual, the free, self-governing citizen is 
the end toward which everything else must work. I don’t 
know whether that can be done or not, but I should say 
that what I am asking you—and I’m through asking you 
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now—is how are we going to make these various phases 
of this transition? 


Summation 


First, how are we going to get the children of the United 
States back into’a mood of peace? Second, how are we 
going to recapture a kind of community into which young 
men and young women who have been ripped out of normal 
lives at a time when they ought to be settling into citizen- 
ship can fit themselves? And, third, how can we take power 
which we've got whether we like it or not, and maintain 
democracy? How can we exercise power without getting 
to love it, to believe that it’s worth while for its own sake? 
How can we make it count for the spread of our ideal which 
is not an ideal of power but an ideal of freedom? Now, 
how are teachers going to do in the classroom, in the day 
by day experience of being a teacher, the sort of thing I’m 
talking about? 

I’ve tried to ask you questions which are as searching as 
I know how to make them, because this is a time which is 
very fraught with searching questions. I don’t believe this can 
be done by making speeches from a platform like this. 
That’s too easy. I don’t think it can be done by teachers 
who say every morning, “Well, I’m going to make a world 
citizen today out of little Johnny Jones.” Nevertheless little 
Johnny Jones is going to be a citizen of the world if the 
world has him. 

You know, and this is my last point, the capital of the 
world is going to be in the United States. I lived for several 
years in Geneva when Geneva was the capital of the world 
and it is a very beautiful place with a lovely lake and the 
magnificent Alps, and the Swiss people run nice hotels, 
know how to make you comfortable and happy. Geneva 
was a littke town bound up in its history and provincial 
traditions, and a lot of people went around in morning 
coats and spats and carried brief cases and the business of 
the world capital had an atmosphere of diplomacy and 
protocol and remoteness, Put the capital of the world in 
the United States and we are going to put the center of the 
UNO somewhere in this part of the world, and I'll tell 
you something that’s going to happen. A lot of American 
school children are going to go in great excursions and 
swarm all over the place, and a lot of American families 
are going to think on some nice spring morning, “Let’s 
get out the flivver and get Grandma and Aunt Emma and 
go down and take a look at the world capital.” And it’s 
going to make the world capital something different from 
what it’s been. It’s going to give it something like a 
human, an American feeling. And that may have its re- 
verse, it may make it easy for us to make children see that 
if there is a world capital we are citizens of the world of 
which that is a capital. It belongs to us in the same way 
that Harrisburg belongs to Pennsylvania and Washington 
belongs to the United States. It will belong to the people 
of the United States along with the people of all the other 
nations. That sort of hominess, a familiarity of pleasant 
acquaintance with the great problems of the world might 
take some of the curse off it. But what are you as teachers . 
going to do? 

Now, I’ve had my say. Who is there who would like 
to have his say? 


Anne F. Sommers, Pittsburgh: I was sitting there trying 
to keep from speaking. When you finished speaking I felt 
as if I couldn’t, I had to get up and speak. 

Lyman Bryson: Now, Miss Sommers, you go ahead and 
say what I made you want to say. 

Anne F. Sommers, Pittsburgh: The thing I wanted to 


say is, this afternoon I began to feel that that transition 
could be made and I don’t think I felt that way before. 
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At the beginning of the war all of us, I think, felt inspired 
that perhaps this time we were going to know how to do it. 
We were going to finish the war and make a better world 
for everyone to live in. Then as the war dragged on we 
began to pay an awful price for it. I think all of us got 
discouraged. And when the veterans came home and there 
didn’t seem to be housing, jobs or anything, we thought, 
“Here we go again. It’s going to be a jolly ride back to 
where we came from. This is where I came in.” 

Lyman Bryson: That’s the way you did feel? 

Anne F. Sommers, Pittsburgh: That’s the way I did 
feel. When we talked about the atom, what a glorious 
world we could make, that seemed like another special 
chance we were going to get. We muffed the ball some- 
where because instead of the atom doing something wonder- 
ful for the world, it seems to have scared us all to death 
and America, who could use it, seems to be more scared. 
We hope she won’t ever use it, and that nobody else has 
any cause to use it. 

But as you talked I thought to myself, “America has 
always done the job, someway, somehow.” We haven’t al- 
ways been able to see she was going to do it. She’s used 
her mechanical resources and great wealth; she used in this 
case the atom bomb, more the secret of atomic energy, 
that’s the important thing. I’m not as horrified as most 
people were that we used the atom bomb. I can’t see any 
difference between wiping out a city, Nagasaki or Hiroshima, 
in one night than sending thousands of flying fortresses and 
doing the job piecemeal. I can’t see it would be any worse 
if we had had to drop an atom bomb than to have to do 
what we did do, send thousands of young men out with 
flying fortresses and kill and maim and destroy half of them 
and half of the people underneath them. 

But now because this is an important time in the world, 
because every one of us has the realization that unless we 
have one world we are going to have no world, I think we 
are going to see we've got to do the job. And some of the 
things that you said about having our world organization 
right here in America is going to make us realize why 
that’s a terribly important job and why we’ve got to be the 
people to do it and why we’ve got to do it in a cooperative 
way with the rest of the world. 

I think America has had the virtue of modesty more 
than we've been given credit for. Everyone wants to have 
a trip to Europe to see these wonderful old buildings and 
look at the wonderful heritage of man, to study Greek 
philosophy, and look at the things the Asiatics have been 
able to contribute because they have made wonderful con- 
tributions. And so we are going to be a little modest, 
I hope, but we are going to do the job. I’m glad, perhaps, 
that we wonder whether we can do it or not, because a 
little modesty is a good thing for all our souls. 

We were put through the American public school system, 
the most remarkable thing in the history of a remarkable 
world. Our minds are inspired to an idealism. All 
teachers have to have a little bit of idealism about them 
or they wouldn’t have been able to do that peace job you 
talked about, teaching peace through the years between the 
first World War and the second World War. The reason 
teachers taught peace was because they themselves were a 
product of schools that were idealistic, whether they always 
lived up to their ideals or not. The ideal always has to 
be a little bit ahead of the actuality and I’m glad that’s 
true. 

Lyman Bryson: You think we've got the strength and 
intelligence to do what we modestly feel we have to do? 

Anne F. Sommers, Pittsburgh: Yes. That’s all I have to 
say. 
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Lyman Bryson: [| think that’s saying a good deal. (Ap 
plause) I think it’s saying a good deal to say that the 
American people, through the teachers as their chosen tools 
for the purpose, have got the strength and intelligence to 
meet this transitional challenge. 


A. H. Howell, Wayne County: I’ve been wondering very 
definitely since you were speaking, or while you spoke, 
whether you feel that the responsibility of accomplishing 
these three splendid challenges you have put up to us, be- 
longs to the teachers only. During my development of 
a bit of philosophy, I have thought there are several edu- 
cational agencies, and in your talk this afternoon you have 
placed that responsibility entirely on the teachers of the 
United States. Do you feel that changing the mood of the 
children to peace, recapturing the community life, creating 
a citizenship to carry the responsibilities, are they all the 
responsibility or the duty of the teacher? 

Lyman Bryson: Of course, you know perfectly well my 
answer to that question would be the teachers do not carry 
that responsibility alone, but I’m talking to teachers, I talk 
to teachers about their responsibility. I would say this, Mr. 
Howell, there is no other group in the United States who 
has either the responsibility or the opportunity that the 
teachers have got. There’s no other group. 

A. H. Howell, Wayne County: You ask very definitely 
whether or not it can be done. The young lady from the 
front of the room, if I got her correctly— 

Lyman Bryson: From Pittsburgh. 

A. H. Howell, Wayne County: Splendid place, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Lyman Bryson: She says it can be done, do you disagree? 

A. H. Howell, Wayne County: No, I say it can be done 
and I say furthermore if men like Dr. Bryson and the rest 
of the great leaders in this great country of ours will so 
show the citizenry of this country that the teachers have 
that responsibility, and if the people of this country of ours 
will give us this responsibility, we can do it. The trouble 
is they just held us down, pushed us down. We've been 
the little people and we’ve never had the opportunity to 
show the things we can do. The teachers can do it if the 
people will let us do it. (Applause) 

Lyman Bryson: I hope, Mr. Howell, the people have not 
been holding down the teachers on the platform. 

Catherine E. Geary, Chester: Someone seems to have to 
come to the defense of the people on the platform, and it 
seems to be a woman. My remarks and reactions are these 
at this point: If I had been overwhelmed by what the atomic 
bomb might mean to us, after this speech this afternoon 
I’m terribly frightened about the tremendous power now that 
has been pointed up to us as in the hands of teachers. It’s 
going to be a terrible responsibility and we are weighing, 
aren't we, whether or not we can do something about it. 
I think I, too, would like to join these optimists. We are 
not going to fail. And the reason for that feeling is this: 
In a very short space of time the world’s leading peaceful 
country, a country, that didn’t want war, that wasn’t pre- 
pared for it, fought the worst war with the greatest number 
of people in it that history has ever recorded, and won that 
war. This was the result of what we teachers—whether 
we realized it or not—must have done in laying the foun- 
dation, unknowingly, unconsciously, in the years before. 
Those boys we sent out on the battlefields, those young 
women, too, that stood by them were the ones who were 
in our classrooms during the depression. I can’t forget 
that. What you and I did along with the parents in feed- 
ing those bodies and preparing those minds, prepared them 
and won this war for us. I am wondering what we might 
have done in shortening the war if we had done a better 
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job then. If our soldiers of this terrible catastrophe had a 
heritage like that, then I suppose we shouldn’t be too 
frightened about what we can do as teachers with the 
young bodies of our pupils now, the best fed youngsters 
weve had in generations, the most eager, the best back- 
ground. I’d like to join these people in thinking we can 
do the job. 

Then I think I'll go a step further and suggest that we, 
as teachers, aren’t going to do the job by just talking about 
it or consecrating ourselves by lip service. For we must 
build a thinking citizenry? If we are going to do this 
job the place to start is to teach our youngsters how to 
think. It’s behind our whole new- philosophy of education, 
isn’t it? Youngsters learning, under direction, to become 
a thinking citizenry and then one, too, that has opportun- 
ities for practice. We can’t fail, if we have the kind of 
teacher, as the speaker said this morning, who has the 
sparkle, has the personality, is the active person in the 
community, the teacher who can think for herself and can 
direct those youngsters not only to think in situations but 
also to be willing to participate, too. 

W. W. Eisenhart, Abbottstown: I live in a little town 
about thirty miles to the southwest of Harrisburg. I went 
there in 1939, after I retired from the superintendency of one 
of our smaller city school districts. I was there a year when 
I found another ex-teacher. We organized what we called 
a Civic Club. We have been meeting now for three years 
and in that time we have had a series of programs of civic 
nature that had to do with national, state, and other prob- 
lems and we think we are beginning to get places. I have 
been very much heartened by what you said about creating 
community spirit, and I was particularly stimulated by what 
you said in reference to getting the boys who have come 
back from overseas service into organizations which would 
stimulate and help build that spirit. We are going to make 
a desperate effort to get every one of the sixty or seventy- 
five boys from our community into our Civic Club in order 
that we" may, if it’s possible, help to create that spirit in 
that small community. That’s the contribution that a re- 
tired teacher and a superintendent are making to that com- 
munity over there. 

Lyman Bryson: I think that’s splendid. (Applause) That 
means the teachers are not only optimistic but have ideas 
of something to do. 

Karl W. Yingling, Butler County: You have spoken of 
work done by the teaching profession in the teaching of 
peace. You have given us a lot of credit. How can we 
reconcile the teaching of peace with universal military train- 
ing which is being advocated in this country. I would like 
to bring that question before the group, that this group 
should be opposed to military training of a compulsory 
nature. (Applause) 

Lyman Bryson: Here’s a parliamentary question. Just 
a minute, sir. Let me settle the question as to whether or 
not we would like to talk about this. How many of you 
would like to take up the question of compulsory military 
training? If you want to talk about it we are going to 
talk about it. If the majority of you don’t want to talk about 
it I won’t entertain any remarks about it. Is that all right, 
Mr. Chairman? 

President C. Herman Grose, Erie: Quite all right. Let 
me have a show of hands on how many of you would like 
to talk about military training as a problem in this area? 
How many would prefer that we let it lie? 

Lyman Bryson: Your President says the negative has the 
greatest number of hands. That means it’s your decision. 
If any of you feel very strongly about it—this gentleman, 
would you like to tell us why you think we ought to talk 
about it? I don’t want to be arbitrary, you see. 
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‘Karl W. Yingling, Butler County: Simply as I see it, how 
can we go out and teach boys and girls peace and world 
cooperation when we in this country are full of suspicion 
and prove it by saying that our boys must be trained to be 
soldiers. For what purpose if we are going to stand for 
world ‘peace and cooperation? If we are going to do that 
then we must live it here. If the educators of this nation 
are going to face that challenge then we must fight all those 
who would make this a military nation. Our power does 
not lie in militarism. (Applause) 

Lyman Bryson: I’m not going to entertain a debate on 
this question because you don’t want one. It seemed to 
be only fair that this gentleman be allowed to present his 
reasons for protesting against what I think is an inconsis- 
tency in our attitude. 

C. E. Ackley, Camp Hil: For some little time I’ve been 
sitting around simply watching and thinking over some of 
the things I used to feel. I’m very much interested this 
afternoon in the general keynote of your address in which 
you stress especially the great realization that we now have 
unlimited amounts of power at our disposal. As a matter 
of fact, through all the generations one of the biggest ques- 
tions confronting people is the question of proper use of 
power. The biggest moment in the life of any individual 
is that moment when he becomes conscious of that power 
and the necessity of finding some use for it. Here is power, 
what are you going to do about it? 

And that’s the problem that faces the world today and 
faces the schools, utilization of it successfully along the 
lines you so well outlined as being appropriate, so that we 
can be assured it will be properly handled. We haven’t 
had any suggestion yet as to how. We believe it can be 
done and the suggestion has been made that the brunt of 
it ought to rest on the schools. I will accept that. Having 
accepted all that we come to the vital question, how are 
you going to do it? 

The general formula we school people have always used 
for solving things has been something like this: A and 
B get together and study what C ought to be made to do 
for D. That’s the way the schools will handle this unless 
there are some specific suggestions and some specific in- 
spirations in our midst to bowl us over. I don’t think I 
have any thorough suggestions, of course, but I can make 
one suggestion: This activity can at least be started if we 
begin building bigger gyms and smaller classrooms. Now, 
I mean that figuratively only. We do need to begin—cer- 
tainly the best job we’ve done, let me put it this way, from 
the whole educational program, kindergarten through col- 
lege, is teaching people to cooperate and that has been in 
the athletic end of it. And it certainly is a great realization 
of community interest as well as community power to see 
how the two big rival groups of people can sit together and 
watch two opposing teams fight and still cheer good play- 
ing. That kind of spirit needs to be brought down into 
the very humblest classroom in the smallest type of com- 
munity. I think it could be done if we get more and 
more away also from the idea of always trying to make up 
the child’s own mind. Let him try to think through to 
some of his own conclusions and then try to give him an 
opportunity to cooperate. 

Let me illustrate again just as a challenge rather than a 
solution. I know of no place in the whole wide world 
that discourages cooperation more than some of the class- 
room activities. For instance, helping the other fellow is 
cheating in school; helping the other fellow in all the rest 
of the wide world is one of the most commendable traits. 
Don’t ever let kids help each other in the classroom. We 
fill our classrooms with books, tell them they are tools and 
don’t let them use the tools at the moments they are sweat- 
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ing and perspiring and really needing the tools. Yet we 
know full well when they want to solve their problems they 
are going to grab the book. 


Those are a few suggestions on my part. (Applause) 


Lyman Bryson: I would like to put my own support very 
heartily behind the ideal of sportsmanship as an essential 
ideal in the democratic, free country. Now, I know there 
are a lot of things that go on under the name of sports- 
manship which are not realistically admirable. They are 
pretense. Nevertheless, there is an essential thing there. 
Let me put it this way in support of what has just been 
said: A person who has already learned the lessons of 
sportsmanship, plays by the rules of the game and accepts 
defeat when he’s honestly beaten. I have been told by 
people who have made a study of it that one of the reasons 
why certain things have happened in some European coun- 
tries is because there was no resistance whatever to winning 
a contest outside the rules if you found you couldn’t win it 
inside the rules. 


You take the treatment of certain minorities, for instance, 
in Germany, not only the Jews but other minorities. It’s 
the essence of unsportsmanship to hit the person who is 
down, to put physical pressure upon the person who dis- 
agrees with you, to resort to force when you can’t win with 
numbers. That’s the most unsportsmanship like thing to do. 
I think you are going to see the development of a genuine 
feeling of sportsmanship among people. What happens in 
the life of the child in the ordinary classroom between him 
and the teacher? When you have taught a boy to do some- 
thing because of his inner compulsion to be a sportsman- 
like member of his team or of his school and not for a 
reward, you’ve put another brick into the structure of world 
order and world cooperation. You've actually built a brick 
into that building every time you've got a boy or girl to do 
something for an ideal of generosity and sportsmanship that 
they otherwise wouldn’t have done. 

R. D. Wilson, Wayne County: I have a— 

Lyman Bryson: Isn’t that the second man from Wayne 
County? 

R. D. Wilson, Wayne County: That’s right, my super- 
intendent is back there. I have a question. You speak of 
the fine work that was not lost in the teaching of peace. 
While the European countries were indoctrinating for totali- 
tarianism, we were not to indoctrinate, but academic free- 
dom was the procedure in the public schools. We were to 
present the ideologies of the world, the various forms of 
government, and let the child pick and choose. Now, my 
question is this: Should we now definitely indoctrinate for 
democracy as a form of government for world-mindedness, 
for a world ideal leading toward a brotherhood of man, or 
should we again indulge in academic freedom so presented 
and trust to the good sense of our pupils that they pick 
the best? Is that a good question or isn’t it? 

Lyman Bryson: It’s a wonderful question. The trouble 
is I don’t know the answer. The question is, ladies and 
gentleman—and it’s very appropriate—: In this present dif- 
ficulty we’ve all been talking about our faith in ourselves. 
Do we go ahead now and teach, indoctrinate is the word, in- 
doctrinate for world order, for democracy, for freedom for 
the things we think the world needs or do we go back to 
the thing he describes as academic freedom in which we 
spread a choice of things before the child and trust to the 
child to have enough wisdom to pick the right thing. I’m 
going to ask the distinguished people behind me to answer 
that question. 

W. W. Lantz, Allegheny County: I am not one of the 
distinguished people but for sometime I’ve had the idea 
that we teachers haven’t been doing all that might have been 
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done in one phase of the work. I believe we can meet this 
problem and handle it successfully, but I do believe we are 
going to have to teach responsibility to the pupils. I am 
sometimes afraid we have taught them to look to govern. 
ment for what they can get out of government. The old- 
fashioned idea was that we were perfectly willing to give 
all we could to support that government. Now I think we 
have a splendid time in our history to bring that old idea 
out again. Here’s a lot of young men who have given 
their all in order that democracy might be preserved and 
extended to the rest of the world. We honor them for 
what they have done. As we do that we should give them 
the idea that there is more to be done. It must be done 
in a uniform as a policeman. I haven’t heard anyone say 
we were giving up our democratic ideals when we had 
some policemen, even in Harrisburg, and the world as a 
whole is going to need some policemen for years to come. 
It may be necessary for the people who are serving as police- 
men to wear uniforms and to take their families along 
across the Pacific and serve as policemen for the next ten 
or twenty-five years. But by doing that the cost of a third 
war is going to be removed. 

Back in the 20’s—and I was a teacher at that time, too— 
we told them there was not going to be any more war, we 
never need think about it again. As long as you and | 
live we are going to have some people who will bear watch- 
ing and that is going to mean some police work. Let’s meet 
the picture fully and fairly so that we will prepare our- 
selves to avoid a greater loss which may come to us. (Ap 
plause) 

John E. Neely, Darby: The thing I have in mind is this: 
It seems as if it is quite elementary and probably nobody 
thought it worth while to answer. 

Lyman Bryson: Those are the questions that are hard to 
answer, the elementary ones. 

John E. Neely, Darby: You thought we ought to do some 
of the peacetime teaching that we did before the second 
World War. I don’t think we did such a good job. We 
tried to teach our people we shouldn’t have war, that wars 
were not nice and things like that. I think we ought to 
do something about it, we ought to mention something 
specific. The war isn’t important, universal military train- 
ing isn’t important. The thing that is important is the 
germ that led to the war—or germs—in other words, the 
causes of war. Now, if we teach what caused this war, 
the economic, the social, the political causes of it and try 
to point out ways that those causes can be avoided and 
remedied, then the problem of universal military training 
will be solved of its own accord. 

One of the fundamental things I think we have to do 
is get away from this extreme nationalism that has developed 
in the world in the period between the two wars. I think 
that it was at one of the meetings of the leaders of the 
nation where the proposition was made that raw materials 
should be made free and accessible to all countries on an 
equal basis. I think that’s one of the things we ought to 
carry out but nothing much has been said about it lately. 
Already we see items in the newspaper stating that a cer- 
tain percentage of the synthetic rubber industry is going to 
be kept, not because we are going to have enough natural 
rubber, not because synthetic rubber may develop into 4 
better product than natural rubber, but because in the event 
of another war we would need that nucleus. 

Now, I think that’s something we have to do. 
can remove the cause, we remove the disease. 

Lyman Bryson: Before you sit down, may I ask a ques 
tion? What would be your answer to the question asked 
by Mr. Wilson as to whether teachers should directly and 
aggressively—that’s not the word, I'll put it in—indoctrinate 
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with the ideals of freedom and democracy. Would that be 
one of the ways of doing what you are talking about? 

John E. Neely, Darby: I don’t think indoctrination is 
a good thing to a hundred per cent. Maybe some of it is 
all right. But the predictions that are based on convictions, 


‘ that are based on reason, last longer and are the things we 


can build to a greater extent. [ don’t think it’s built on 
reason. Their reasons may be good or bad. 

Lyman Bryson: That doesn’t put you at completely the 
opposite pole. You say you still would, on a reasonable 
basis, teach these people to believe in democracy and 
freedom. 

John E. Neely, Darby: | think people who take absolute 
stands on things like that are not elastic enough to adjust 
themselves to situations. 

W. Lee Gilmore, Oakmont: In case you don’t know 
where Oakmont is, Pittsburgh is a suburb of Oakmont. 

What I am thinking about is, what are we going to do 
about this thing? I think the curse of the teaching pro- 
fession, the curse of the nation is complacency. How are 
we going to get rid of this complacent attitude about all 
these things that need to be done? Will you answer that 
for me? 

Lyman Bryson: You mean will I answer it for you? 

W. Lee Gilmore, Oakmont: Yes. 

Lyman Bryson: No, I won’t. I wish I could. I’m not 
going to argue about our complacency, but I want to cite 
an instance of what reassures me in face of your perfectly 
appropriate challenge. Now, this concerns a young man 
whom I know very well because he belongs in my family. 
I can remember when he was fifteen years old. He was 
a glib, self-assured, brilliant kid. And just by one of those 
fortunate accidents that happens in the education of a boy 
he came in contact with a teacher who had spent his life 
up to that time as an engineer, as a scientist, and this boy 
for the first time in his school experience found that he 
couldn’t get away with the sort of thing which he had been 
able to get away with before that. When he made an easy 
answer he was checked, when he gave a bluff he was ex- 
posed. I watched this happen. He came out of that experi- 
ence with the determination to be a scientist because for 
the first time in his life he had met a teacher who aroused 
in him a feeling of responsibility, a feeling that it was neces- 
sary to put the best of him into whatever he did. 

Now, seventeen years later I’ve been watching that boy, 
as a research scientist for the American Medical Corps, solve 
problem after problem of great importance to the practice 
of military medicine, because each time that he is in danger 
of giving an easy answer, of bluffing his way through, he 
remembers that teacher of seventeen years ago who taught 
him not to do that. And in the mind and, if you like, in 
the spirit of a fifteen-year old boy was created the ultimate 
self-respect and the ultimate devotion to the truth that made 
a first rate scientist when the opportunity came along. Now, 
he was a brilliant boy and all boys aren’t going to have that 
much capacity. But what I am saying is, I could give you 
a lot of instances of that sort and you could, in your 
experience as a teacher, dig up instances of something that 
happens to a child in his teens or earlier that gives his 
life and mind a direction, and as he generates power with 
maturity he fulfills what that teacher taught him to do. 
And I believe the teachers are people who can see that out 
of these classroom incidents, out of these things that are 
set in the stage of childhood, are the seeds of the things 
that come to fruit when you get mature power. I think 
that’s a reality, I don’t think it’s a dream, I don’t think 
it’s complacency. I know it happens, I’ve seen it happen. 
I don’t believe that there is a single, useful person in the 
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United States who doesn’t owe at least part of his useful- 
ness to something that he learned, what he specifically, ac- 
tually learned, when he was young. And in many cases 
he learned it from a teacher. Sometimes parents are teach-_ 
ers too. 

Education is real, it isn’t just something we talk about, 
it isn’t just words. It shapes human souls. And the only 
hope you’ve got is that more of them are shaped, and 
they should be. 

Victor M. Doak, Mt. Lebanon: I have three specific things 
to offer. One, I think the school should emphasize social 
studies more than science and mathematics. Social scien- 
tists don’t know how to handle it. 

Two, I think we need a re-evaluation of our whole cur- 
riculum, introducing moral and spiritual values in what 
we teach. 

Third, as a practical suggestion toward your community 
mindedness and world mindedness, I think the schools 
could take the leadership in Americanization and citizen- 
ship teaching today. We could take these returning vet- 
erans who have been away from us for three or four years, 
bring them back into the community, give them another 
“commencement” into the community life. Let them feel 
they are a part of the community. In my own community 
we have as a community project through our Civic League, 
the American Legion Community Building for recreational 
purposes and I think we can, along with our returning 
veterans and those people who become naturalized during 
the year, through a citizenship ceremony, make them feel 
a part of the community. We will be accomplishing two 
things at one time. 

Carmon Ross, Philadelphia: I’ve listened with a great 
deal of interest here this afternoon. I think everything 
that has been said gives a great deal of credit to our pro 
fession. The main difficulty with what we say is that it 
doesn’t carry over to the public. After all, we teachers 
are more or less restricted by what the public wants us to 
do. It’s a matter of public relations. How can we get 
what we believe in to the public so that they will believe 
in it and so that they will support us in our efforts to 
remake civilization? I think we are perfectly willing to 
take credit for everything that the boys over there have done 
to bring victory. We have a right to take a great deal of 
credit for what has been done in the winning of this war 
and we ought to take a great deal of responsibility for what 
we think ought to be done to win the peace. I think that 
we, as a group of teachers, have never taken our work too 
seriously. I want to make an appeal here today to the 
teacher to appreciate the role that she should play in our 
society. We don’t realize what we actually can do if we 
take our job seriously and if we know what we want 
to do. I believe we ought to know what we are driving at. 
We ought to have same aims and objectives in education 
as it changes from day to day. Then when we know those 
aims and objettives we ought to be able to employ them 
in the school rooms. Call it indoctrination if you will, call 
it the truth. What we need to do is present the truth 
to our pupils and present to them opportunity to interpret 
that truth and make use of it. 

Congress at the present time is getting ready for the next 
Presidential campaign. Whose fault is it that those legis- 
lators act as they do? Ninety per cent of them have gone 
through the doors of the public schools and if we have 
failed in developing ideals of true citizenship in those peo- 
ple and true regard for the welfare of their country, our 
country, it is because we as teachers somehow or other have 
failed somewhere along the line. To begin with we, as 
teachers, ought to be virile and aggressive citizens of our 
community. We like to talk of citizenship but we don’t 
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practice it. Who can be better citizens of this country 
than teachers, and yet what percentage of the teachers of 
this country actually vote when it is time to vote? 

A few years ago one of the administrations alleged to 
have done so much for education in this State, later was 
reported to have said, “What’s the difference how much 
a particular party does for education. When the time comes 
tne teachers don’t vote anyhow, so why do anything for 
the teachers, they don’t vote.” I merely want to throw this 
out as a suggestion, if we are going to teach citizenship in 
the schools we ourselves must be examples and we ourselves 
must exercise the right that we have. To me that is the 
only way that we can make the school a force in the com- 
munity and bring the community into the school. The 
two must be related to each other. 

I again plead that we as teachers take our jobs more 
seriously. And I just throw this thought out to the State 
Teachers Colleges and the associations of parent teachers, 
that they have certain responsibilities to make teachers real- 
ize what their obligations as teachers are. 

Lyman Bryson: I can’t say anything on behalf of Con- 
gress but I can re-assure you, sir, a little, on the effect of 
education on people’s political opinions. If you have any 
doubt about it, there have been a number of studies of the 
public opinion polls which have been directed to trying to 
find out the relations between what I am sure we all would 
agree were intelligent opinions or politics, and the level of 
schooling attained by the person who presented the opinion. 
There have been a number of studies of that kind. In the 
field of international politics, with which I am especially 
concerned, I’ve looked at a number of those studies and 
you will find that the longer a person has been in the 
public school system of the United States the greater chances 
are, by a very high statistical correlation, that he will ex- 
press a sensible opinion about national politics. 

Don’t think you don’t have an effect on the American 
public because you are having it all the time. 

Now I can take about one more question or one more 
remark. 

Albert C. Lutz, Moosic: I’ve been listening here with 
great interest. I have decided convictions on this whole 
thing. I think there was another way out of this situation, 
perhaps not politically. It’s almost time that school teachers 
will teach the truth about ourselves to ourselves, and that 
we haven’t been allowed to do. Only one person here in 
the State of Pennsylvania can express himself truthfully and 
that is the minister, the preacher, not the teacher. I think 
that’s the first, fundamental thing to do, tell the truth 
about ourselves to ourselves. Then we ought to inculcate 
almost a second nature in the individual pupil—that he 
lives in a moral world and the moral world is always a 
truthful world, and if he understands what the moral 
world means he is going to respect personality, he’s going 
to have love in all his acts. I’m not afraid- of the use of 
our power, I’m not even thinking about the word power. 
If we get the individual right fundamentally and basically, 
we will have no trouble about our international relation- 
ships. First, let’s tell the truth about ourselves to ourselves. 
Let us teach that violence always destroys democratic prin- 
ciples. And in the third place that we live in a moral 
world and if we understand the principles regarding the 
moral world and the moral universe we can have respect 
for personality. Then we will have an opportunity and 
love will come in and we will have love in all our acts. 
They are the first things to be done by the teacher. 

Lyman Bryson: I’m told I ought to close this very quickly. 
Can you make it very brief? 

Robert C. Huntley, Russell: This isn’t a $64 question but 
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you caused me to think it so I got a thought. It seems 
to me this afternoon you’ve been talking about what the 
schools can do to instill peace in the minds of the boys and 
girls. I’m suggesting to you that the wars that we have 


entered into, have not been at the choosing of this country, , 


Even the war of independence was started by people recently 
arrived from Europe. It seems to me American people are 
peace loving and the people in Europe are not peace loving, 
I’m wondering if the work that needs to be done in order 
to instill brotherhood in the minds of all the people of the 
world, if that educating must not be done in Europe. After 
all, we are a peace loving nation, and as far as war is con- 
cerned we are very successful at that. Isn’t the great effort 
needed in Europe? 

Lyman Bryson: That’s a very specific question. My 
answer would be yes, as far as I’m concerned. The quali- 
fications would have to be pretty heavy. One of the great 
problems in the exercise of our influence in the world is 
to use our power in such a way as to discourage quarrels and 
violence, to encourage the peaceful settlement of disputes 
without going so far as to interfere with freedom of other 
people. I don’t believe it’s a problem we can pass up or 
easily solve. If I knew an easy answer to it I would give 
it to you. I don’t think the American people have started 
wars, I agree with you in that. I didn’t mean if we are 
peaceful the world will be peaceful, that would be a fairy 
tale. That isn’t the way we got into wars by being warlike 
ourselves. What I was trying, rather, to say was that the 
exercise of our influence and our power is more likely to 
be wise if we get back to our normal peacefulness. 

But that isn’t all that’s necessary in the exercise of that 
power, and in the exercise of that power intelligence, cour- 
age, maybe sacrifice are all called for beyond peacefulness. 
Peacefulness is only a condition in which you can work for 
justice and the other things that count. It isn’t an end in 
itself. 

I think we have gone as far as we can with problems that 
will plague us to our own good for the rest of our lives, I 
have no doubt. And because they are my instructions I will 
turn your meeting now back to your President. (Applause) 

President C. Herman Grose, Erie: Dr. Bryson, the 
response of this audience, both in the terms of applause 
you have just heard and also the participation of the 
members, is a very convincing answer to the success of 
our experiment this afternoon. And I am quite certain that 
every member of our audience would like for me to say to 
you how much we appreciate your address and your leader- 
ship in this discussion. We have had a very fine program 
this afternoon and we are indebted to you for it. 





Legion Liaison League Dinner 


The Legion Liaison League held a dinner meeting dur- 
ing the annual convention of the PSEA. This organization 
is comprised of veterans of World Wars I and II who are 
teachers or administrators in the schools of the Common- 
wealth. The guest speaker at the dinner meeting was 
James Murray, State Commander, American Legion, Forest 
City. 

The League elected the following officers for the year 
1946: President, A. Bruce Denniston, Greenville; vice presi- 
dent, Paul S. Christman, Schuylkill Haven; secretary, Ray- 
mond C. Webster, Harrisburg; and eee, Honorable 
Fred P. Hare, Jr., Somerset. 
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IN PEACE AS IN WAR-TEAMWORK 


A Message for Brotherhood Week, 
FEBRUARY 17-24, 1946 


HE big event of our age is not the atom bomb, or World 

War II, or UNO, or any of the things that have been 
featured in press and radio, It is something that lies deeper 
than all these—a new kind of growth that is taking place 
in the minds and hearts of men. It is working its way 
among the two billion inhabitants of this earth with a power 
that no man can estimate. It dwarfs all the statesmen that 
ever lived. The seed for this new growth was sown back 
in the centuries by great teachers who saw with prophetic 
clarity that men could not advance by magnifying their 
antipathies, but that by exalting their common brotherhood 
they could enjoy the earth and the fulness thereof. They 
knew as all intelligent men must know that love is more 
powerful than hate, and that intelligence is stronger than 
force in the life of humanity. 

We are terribly shocked by the wholesale brutality that 
has been practiced by certain men in our day. We are 
scared by the dangers of the atom bomb. We are discouraged 
with our species. And that is good up to a point. But 
let us search for what is right as well as what is wrong 
and we shall be encouraged. We must exalt the right as 
well. as fight the wrong if we are to win in the struggle to 
set civilization upon a new path. The good in mankind 
is stronger than the bad in mankind. 


Never during the long slow struggle of man against the 
forces around him and within himself has he risen to greater 
heights than now. Never has man been more nearly divine, 
more willing to sacrifice and fight when the odds were strong 
against him; more willing to live and die for the larger 
good. Never has the mind of man been broader in its 
reach and grasp. Never has he been more inventive, in- 
genious, and resourceful. Never before have the sympathies 
of man reached out to so many of his fellow creatures. Never 
before has the spirit of man risen so surely above all the 
creeds and conflicts of religion and race to a feeling of 
universal brotherhood for his fellowman everywhere. 


No man is all good or all bad and no race or generation 
is all one or all the other, Look about you for a single day 
and count the good deeds that come to your attention. You 
will be amazed that they are so common and that the bad 
deeds are so rare that they are conspicuous by their rarity. 
Sometimes bad men come to power and things look dark 
indeed. It has been so again and again throughout history. 
Often has civilization slipped back, but never clear back. 
And with each new spurt it has gone farther forward. Why 
should we fear the future when we have so much to work 
with? Can we not use our ingenuity and power for good 
as well as evil? 

The airplane is a terrible war weapon, but it is also an 
instrument for peace. Like radio it brings the whole human 
family into a new brotherhood. It is the fruit of centuries 
of scientific discovery and labor, of faith and Worx. Every 
man who rises on its wings into the clouds is trdsting his 
very life to the integrity of the men who made or fly the 
plane. Flight is always an act of trust and faith. 

The atom bomb is a fearsome thing and there are those 
who look with despair upon it. But atom power is more 
than bombs, It is a prophecy and a promise of abundance— 
the dream of centuries come true. Fire must have been 
frightful and devastating to the men who first saw it raging 
over the grasslands or through the forests. And yet what 
a part fire has played in the life and industry of modern 
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man. It keeps him warm. It helps to fashion his tools. It 
gives power to his engines. 

Atom power is fire multiplied ten million fold. It offers 
possibilities for good that only the most daring imagination 
can conceive. It places upon the whole human race a new 
responsibility. It is a sacred trust that calls for the highest 
sense of trusteeship and worldwide brotherhood. 


Brotherhood Week, sponsored for a dozen years by the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews during the week 
of Washington’s birthday, is here again. It is no substitute 
for the year-round job of intergroup education which is a 
major responsibility of the school. Educators take the long 
view that prejudice and disunity have their roots in emo- 
tional and social insecurity. Good intergroup education is 
something that takes place in every learning situation, in 
every room and class, every day of the year. But Brother- 
hood Week affords an opportunity for dramatizing the basic 
principles of decent human relations and democratic living. 

New classroom technics and approaches for building atti- 
tudes of respect and goodwill are being developed and tested. 
School systems from Massachusetts to California and from 
Michigan to Texas are engaged in experimentation in inter- 
group education. Teacher education institutions are assum- 
ing their obligations. But all this experimentation will take 
time. Meanwhile, we cannot wait. Administrators and 
teachers have already demonstrated their desire and ability 
to make important strides now. Enough has already been 
achieved by our schools to show that we can produce an 
informed citizenry. 

We who are teachers in America have immense oppor- 
tunity. We are a land of many peoples and backgrounds. 
Most of the human problems that exist in the world can be 
found in some form among us. If America can build a 
strong united nation where all kinds of people respect one 
another and work together for the good of all, this nation 
can set a pattern that will inspire all humanity to a new 
faith and a new purpose. This we can do if we set our 
wills to the task. We can strike out each in his own way 
against hate, bigotry, and persecution, wherever they rear 
their ugly heads. We can each build in his own way for 
understanding and mutual respect and cooperation. 

School people stand ready to shoulder their part of the 
burden resting upon the whole country to develop the mutual 
respect and understanding which are the very lifeblood of 
democracy. We did our part during the war. We will do 
our part for the greater victories of peace. That is why we 
join gladly with President Harry S. Truman when he calls 
Americans to join in the observance of Brotherhood Week 
under the challenge: “In Peace as in War—TEAMWoRK”. 


a 


To my mind, the big job to be done in America is to 
arouse a community consciousness of the necessity of ex- 
panding facilities, programs, and leadership in athletics and 
recreation in order to make America strong. I believe it is 
important that there be close cooperation between local 
school authorities and other community officials, and that 
facilities be made mutually available. Communities should 
inaugurate summer sports and recreation programs, and em- 
ploy properly qualified supervisory staffs—Colonel Theodore 
P. Bank 





EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


The President Accepts* 


JR several years it has been my happy privilege to sit 

among you as one of the delegates to the annual conven- 
tion of the Pennsylvania State Education Association. This 
year by the vote of the House of Delegates you have directed 
that I assume the office of the presidency of this great Asso- 
ciation. The Pennsylvania State Education Association, 
which was organized in 1852, has grown to be the largest 
State education association in America. It receives the sup- 
port and respect of the educators of the State by consistently 
promoting their interests as well as the welfare of the 
children, the schools, and the cause of education in general. 
It has been said and rightfully that the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association has “initiated or fostered every for- 
ward movement in education” since its origin. The record 
of the progress of public education in Pennsylvania parallels 
the accomplishments of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association through its 93 years of existence. 

The work of the Association reached a high peak under 
the capable leadership of Dr. Grose. House Bill 568, Act 
403, is indeed a monumental piece of legislation. Because 
of this legislation there has been established the basic legal 
framework upon which to build a sound educational pro- 
gram for the future, and by means of which greater educa- 
tional opportunity will be provided for the boys and girls 
-of Pennsylvania. 

This Association carries on its work through elected repre- 
sentatives from all parts of the State. It determines policy 
through a House of Delegates also democratically elected. 
Its constitution provides for an elected Executive Council. 
I pledge that through these, your elected representatives, 
‘your voice shall be my voice in carrying forward the work 
of the Association. 

Because I am one of you; because I know of your deep 
devotion to duty and the untold hours you give to the 
children of Pennsylvania; because I know that your requests 
have always been entirely just and reasonable; because | 
know that you ask for but a decent living wage, reasonable 
job security, adequate retirement rights, I pledge that I shall 
‘try to develop a greater understanding of your problems, 
-needs, and desires among those who are not members of 
our profession. 

But most of all because I know that you would want it 
so, I pledge myself to the service of the boys and girls of 
Pennsylvania so that the benefits of education will reach 
“the poorest child of the poorest inhabitant in the meanest 
hut of your mountains.” 

I deeply appreciate the honor of being elected president. 
As great as the honor is, the responsibility is greater. It is 
with humility that I assume the office of the presidency. In 
accepting this position of trust, I earnestly solicit your help 
and support in carrying on the work of this Association in 
1946—Cathleen M. Champlin, President, PSEA, Philadelphia. 


—— + tee 


No handwriting textbook, however useful and attractive, 
can influence a child quite so much as his teacher. Children 
are born imitators, so it is only natural for them to imitate 
their teacher’s handwriting, therefore, the teacher who writes 
best will secure the best results, and conversely the teacher 
who is a poor writer cannot expect above average work from 
‘her pupils—Helen A. Anderson, Oakmont 


*Acceptance speech of Cathleen M. Champlin at the final general 
session, Friday, December 28, 1945. 


AASA Conference 
New York City, March 4-7 


TILL handicapped by limitations upon travel and living 
accommodations imposed by wartime conditions, the 
American Association’ of School Administrators trims. its 
1946 convention plans to regional conference size. The 
pattern followed in 1944 will be repeated, with meetings 
held at Kansas City, Missouri, Altanta, New York, and 
Chicago. The New York meeting will be held March 4-7, 
and Pennsylvania Headquarters will be at Hotel Pennsylvania. 
“The Unfinished Task” has been chosen by President 
Charles H. Lake, superintendent of schools, Cleveland, Ohio, 
as the theme for general session programs of the conferences, 
Adjustments to new needs brought about by the war and its 
consequences are reflected in many of the topics assigned to 
speakers on the programs of the sectional meetings. 

The long delay of federal officials assigned the responsibility 
of carrying out the provisions of the Surplus Property Act as 
it affects the disposal of no-longer-needed war supplies of 
educational value to schools will be a matter of consideration 
at some of the conferences. 

Adult education, greatly stimulated by the back-to-school 
movement of grown-ups in acquiring the specific vocational 
skills needed in the war industries and by the expanded 
educational program for adults made possible by the edu- 
cational provisions of the GI Bill of Rights, will occupy the 
attention of the administrators. While emphasis will be 
placed upon ironing out difficulties associated with the pro- 
gram of education for veterans, the basis will be laid for a 
greatly enlarged permanent program of general adult edu- 
cation. 

The rigid accounting of wartime disclosed physical weak- 
nesses in American youth which call for a health and physical 
education program available to all American youth from the 
earliest years. The administrators will consider the extension 
of such a program—a program which at present reaches an 
estimated 12 per cent of the school children of the Nation. 

School building programs, which practically ceased during 
the war because of restrictions upon building materials and 
labor shortages, will be resumed at the earliest opportunity. 
It is estimated that nearly two billion dollars worth of school 
buildings will be required to bring school plants to the point 
which would have normally been reached in 1945 if it had 
not been for the war. The adaptation of school plants and 
equipment to changes in educational programs dictated by 
the war will be discussed. 

The new responsibilities of education in international rela- 
tions will have an important position in the general as well 
as the sectional meetings of the conferences. The role of the 
schools in the activities of cultural and scientific exchange 
undertaken by UNESCO will be outlined. At some of the 
conferences American representatives who attended the 
London conference which adopted the final charter for that 
organization are scheduled as speakers. 

A number of speakers on the programs of general sessions 
will be presented at all of the conferences. Sectional meetings 
have been organized under the leadership of local school 
administrators in the regions where the conferences are being 
held. , 

Due to the limited hotel accommodations, the Association 
has departed from its usual custom of inviting other educa- 
tional groups to hold meetings in association with those held 
by the school executives. Invitations are extended only to 
individuals who hold 1946 membership cards of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators. 
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Tenure and the School Commission 


UMEROUS communications have been received at 
Headquarters following a release which appeared in 
the public press on Saturday, December 1, 1945, stating that 
the School Commission proposed to seek, through a ques- 
tionnaire, the point of view of school directors on a num- 
ber of proposals which the Commission had received to 
amend the Tenure Act. In order that our members may 
have specific information on the attitude of our Association, 
we present a communication addressed to the chairman of 
the Commission by President Grose: 
Public Library Building, 
_ Bigte, Pa... 
December 10, 1945. 
George Young, Chairman 
School Commission 
Pennsylvania State Capitol 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Dear Mr. Young: 

Communications which have come to me by telephone, 
telegram, and mail indicate that Pennsylvania teachers are 
thoroughly aroused as a result of a news release which 
appeared in the Saturday, December 1, 1945, issue of the 
Harrisburg Patriot. The news release has been reported 
as being in the form of an announcement by the School 
Commission. Our local papers did not carry the release 
and it so happened that I did not see it in the city papers. 
In the meantime I have withheld comment until I could 
have a copy of the release which has just now occurred. 
After reading the news release and assuming that it is a 
correct statement, I hasten to write to you for a threefold 
purpose. 

First, I am pleased to report that the views expressed by 
our Executive Secretary, the Chairman of the 1945. Legis- 
lative Committee, and the President in the November 15, 
1945, meeting with the School Commission and Officers of 
the Pennsylvania School Directors’ Association were officially 
endorsed and the spokesmen commended by the Executive 
Council of the Pennsylvania State Education Association at 
the monthly meeting Saturday, November 24, 1945. Only 
two of the fifteen proposals which were presented and dis- 
cussed at this joint meeting were looked upon with favor 
by our Association. The proposal that the Retirement 


‘System be modified to permit earlier retirement than is 


now possible is agreeable if the change can be effected with- 
out jeopardizing the financial soundness of the Retirement 
System. The proposal to write into the law authorization 
of the nomination of teachers by the superintendent of 
schools is a satisfactory change which should be made. 
The Pennsylvania State Education Association is opposed to 
all of the remaining items listed. 

Second, I wish to express my surprise and my protest at 
such a procedure as that described in the news release im- 
mediately following our conference of November 15 which 
was as I interpreted it just the reverse of the attitude re- 
flected in the newspaper report. In our conference it 
seemed very definite that our common point of view was 
critical and unsympathetic with respect to almost all of the 
fifteen proposals listed. In many instances individual mem- 
bers of the School Commission or officers of the School Di- 
rectors’ Association led with decisive expressions of dis- 
approval of the item concerned. On many occasions when 
PSEA spokesmen voiced their objections to proposals listed 
Commission members or directors, or both, readily sup- 
ported them. Only on two or three items was there ob- 
vious disagreement. By sending this list of proposals, now 
expanded to include eighteen items, to school directors it 
seems to me that we are inviting opposition to the Tenure 
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Act and actually suggesting points on which opposition may 
be based. If school directors are to have an opportunity 
to express themselves in this manner, should not teachers 
have the same opportunity? I note that the Commission 
reserves judgment as to what its own actions will be re- 
gardless of the views of school directors. What then is the 
object of the inquiry? What good can be accomplished by 
stirring up antagonism to the Tenure Act and to teachers? 
If the Commonwealth now takes action to nullify the edu- 
cational gains made in Act 403, our widely heralded school 
legislation of 1945 will be meaningless and we will be back 
where we were in depression and prewar days. 

My third and last reason for writing is to challenge the 
propriety of the Commission to enter into this area of the 
educational program. Section 2 of Article 377, approved 
the twenty-fourth day of May, 1945, states: “A Commission 
is hereby created for the purpose of making a study of pub- 
lic school finance, including the cost of different types of 
school organizations and educational programs financed, 
partially or fully, by the Commonwealth, and making a re- 
port. thereon to the General Assembly at its regular biennial 
session in the year, One Thousand Nine Hundred Forty- 
seven, embodying the Commission’s recommendations.” 
Wherein does this Act authorize the Commission to make 
a study of Tenure or any other educational problem ex- 
cept public school finance? 

I assure you and your fellow members of the School 
Commission of the earnest desire of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association to cooperate with you in the solution 
of our financial problems, Pennsylvania is taking her right- 
ful place in the Nation in public education and we are 
certainly most grateful to you for all you have done to 
make such noteworthy progress possible. I am confident 
that you wish to preserve and add to our gains rather than 
to take any backward steps. Let us all work together to 
ward an ever-advancing educational program for our chil- 
dren. 

Very truly yours, 
C. Herman Grose, President. 





NEA Membership 


N December 31, 1945, NEA membership from Penn- 

sylvania totaled 30,218. This compares with 30,585 
as of December 31, 1944, and with 31,571, our membership 
on May 31, 1945. 

Our membership goal for May 31, 1946, is 36,948. It is 
obvious, therefore, that heroic efforts will be necessary to 
bring our membership up tothe desired goal. Encouraging 
is the fact that membership campaigns are already underway 
in many counties and districts and others are being planned. 
We hope, therefore, that when the roll of states is called at 
the NEA Convention in July, Pennsylvania may be able to 
report that it has attained its quota. 

Any members who enroll now will, according to T. D. 
Martin, director of membership, NEA, receive the NEA 
Journal for the full calendar year of 1946. The enlarged 
NEA Journal should in itself be a winning argument for 
NEA membership. Over and beyond that is the argument 
that to the extent Pennsylvania teachers become members 
of the NEA to that extent Pennsylvania as a State organiza- 
tion can participate in the policies of’ our great Nation 
Association. , 

During the first session of the 79th Congress of a total 
of 6,841 bills introduced, approximately 200 directly af- 
fected education. We need to maintain in Washington an 
effective national professional organization. Here then is 


another compelling reason for NEA membership. 
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Southeastern District President 


Anna Pike Haas, teacher of art 
and social studies in the Olney ele- 
mentary school «in Philadelphia, be- 
comes president of the Southeastern 
Convention District during School- 
men’s Week, March 27-30. 

A graduate of the Philadelphia 
Normal School and Temple Uni- 
versity, she has been active in the 
Philadelphia Teachers Association, 
serving on the finance and legisla- 
tive committees and as chairman of 
the salary committee. At present 
she is vice president of the Asso- 
ciation. At the recent Harrisburg 
Convention of the PSEA, Miss Haas was elected president 
of the Elementary Subject Matter Section of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers in Elementary Education. 

Miss Haas is well-known for her work in model aviation 
and is a contest director in the Academy of Model Aero- 
nautics and associate director of the Philadelphia Model Air- 
plane Association. 

Officers 

Other officers elected with Miss Haas at the meeting of 
the delegates of the Southeastern Convention District in 
December were: Vice President, Robert C. Landis, Consho- 
hocken; Member of PSEA Executive Council, Joseph S. 
Neidig, Quakertown. 





ANNA PIKE Haas 





Federal Aid to Education 


N December 12, 1945, the House Education Commit- 

tee voted on the issue of federal aid. Before it for 
many weeks was H. R. 1296 by Mr. Ramspeck. Hearings 
had been held on this bill and support brought to bear for 
its passage by the NEA, the PSEA, other state education 
associations, and agencies interested in federal support for 
public school education. After a series of meetings held 
over a period of three weeks devoted to a study of H. R. 
1296, the House Education Committee wrote a new bill, 
H. R. 4929, which was introduced in the House by Con- 
gressman Robert Ramspeck, Georgia, December 7, 1945. 

H. R. 4929, on which the vote was cast, authorized an 
appropriation of fifty million dollars for 1947 and» one 
hundred million dollars for 1948 to be allotted to the states 
for the support of public elementary and public secondary 
schools for the purpose of more nearly equalizing educational 
opportunity throughout the nation. It should be noted that 
H. R. 4929 would make an appropriation much less than 
the three hundred million dollars provided in the original 
H. R. 1296. This lesser amount of overall appropriation 
would have had two effects. In the first place a lesser 
amount would be available for each state and in the sec- 
ond place many states which would have participated 
under the provisions of H. R. 1296 would not participate 
under the provisions of H. R. 4929. This would be par- 
ticularly true of the states which are generally regarded 
as having more financial ability than the average of the 
nation. * 

H. R. 4929 would, however, have within. its provisions 
a new factor in that it recognizes “state effort” as one of 
the factors in the formula for distribution. 

December 12, 1945, was the date on which the committee 
debated finally and brought to a vote H. R. 4929. A 
motion was made to report the bill-for favorable House 






February, 1946 


Retirement Board Election 


' The Committee appointed to 
count the ballots for the election of 
- the school employe representative 
~. on the Public School Employes’ Re- 
-tirement Board to fill the vacancy 
caused by the expiration of the term 
of Juanita M. Downes on December 
31, 1945, has reported that 40,677 
ballots were cast, of which Miss 
E Downes received 21,506 votes and 
Grace Cowling received 16,934 
votes. 
Ls j There were 593 defective ballots 
Juanrra M. Downes 2nd 1,644 votes were scattered 
among other members of the Retire- 
ment System. 


Charles S. Davis of Steelton was chairman of the Com- 
mittee which counted the ballots. 
J. Y. Shambach, Secretary, 
School Employes’ Retirement Board 





consideration. The motion lost by a vote of 10-9. Those 
members of the committee who voted for the bill were the 
following: 


Graham A. Barden, North Carolina, Chairman of the 
Committee 

Robert Ramspeck, Georgia, Sponsor of the bill 

Augustine B. Kelley, Pennsylvania 

Clifford P. Case, New Jersey 

Dan R. McGehee, Mississippi 

Walter H. Judd, Minnesota 

Berkeley L. Bunker, Nevada 

Henry D. Larcade, Jr., Louisiana 

Hubert S. Ellis, West Virginia 


Pennsylvania is, indeed, indebted to Congressman 

Augustine B. Kelley, Westmoreland County, a member of 
the House Education Committee, for his loyal and con- 
sistent support of this legislation. We owe him our grati- 
tude and appreciation for the stand he took to make public 
education available to millions of children in America for 
whom educational facilities are now very meager and in 
some instances entirely lacking. 
* This setback to the federal aid program is, indeed, re- 
grettable. It does not mean, however, that the cause is lost. 
On the credit side it should be stated that this was the first 
time in the history of federal aid legislation that a House 
Education Committee voted on a bill. It should be stated 
further that the support of the federal aid objectives by the 
rank and file members of both the House and Senate has 
steadily increased and has resulted in the organization of 
a voluntary bipartisan committee known as the House Com- 
mittee for the Support of Federal Aid for Public Schools, 
which was created voluntarily by the friends of education 
to keep alive and to continue efforts for final victory. 


In the Senate to which we must look for further immedi- 
ate action in the 79th Congress, Senator Lister Hill, Ala- 
bama, a member of the seven-member Senate Committee 
which studies pending legislation, continues his active sup- 
port for federal aid. It should be noted that recently 
Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio has evidenced a favorable 
attitude. The NEA will continue to make the fight for the 
children of America through the passage of a federal aid 
bill. In this it will have the continued support of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association. 
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Cathleen Champlin, 
the New PSEA President 





Dr. Grose GREETS Miss CHAMPLIN 


° 
Our New President as Presented by Aleda E. Druding 
Before the House of Delegates, December 27, 1945 


“For three years—from May 1942 to May 1945—the Phila- 
delphia Teachers Association was fortunate to have the dy- 
namic and intelligent leadership of Cathleen M. Champlin. 
Before her presidency she had demonstrated her unusual 
gift for professional organization work by serving on all the 
important committees—teacher welfare, credit union, legis- 
lative, membership, professional, publicity, finance, asso- 
ciated hospital service, salary. So outstanding were the ac- 
complishments of her term of office, that the P.T.A. con- 
sidered revising its constitution to permit her to serve more 
than three years. At the expiration of her presidency, 
letters of appreciation and approval poured into the office 
from school faculties, from teachers, from administrators, 
from legislators, from lay people. This letter from the 
editor in charge of Educational Features of the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin is typical: 


‘Dear Miss Champlin: 

I want you to know how much I have appreciated the 
splendid cooperation you have given me the past three years 
in understanding and interpreting the problems of the Phila- 
delphia teachers to the Bulletin readers. 

Your fine, ethical, broad social viewpoint on all matters 
relating to the schools has been a heartening thing in the 
midst of much that is narrow and selfish. We feel that 
there is hope for democracy wher teachers have the en- 
thusiasm for their profession which we have seen reflected 
in your attitude. I shall continue to dedicate my efforts to 
the maintenance and upbuilding of the schools and the 
proper appreciation of the good teachers whom you have 
helped me to know more accurately. 

You have done a grand job. Congratulations. 


Sincerely yours, 


HARRISON W. FRY’ 


“Few people so richly deserve to be honored by their 
fellow workers as does Miss Champlin. We in Philadelphia 
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have learned to prize her unquestioned integrity, her high 
courage, her mature judgment, her rare ability to view a 
problem objectively, her success in putting the harmony of 
the whole above the good of any particular group. Those 
of us who have worked most closely with her know how 
sedulously she avoids the limelight, how generously she gives 
of her energy and her time in the service of all who work 
in the schools. We know, too, how closely she has worked 
with the Pennsylvania State Education Association and how 
faithfully and effectively she has kept before us the problems 
of the rest of the State. Over and over she has made us 
see that the problems of the first-class districts will not be 
solved while the problems of the rest of the State remain 
unsolved. Time and again she has interpreted these prob- 
lens for us. 


“Tt is not only we in Philadelphia, however, who know 
Miss Champlin’s unusual powers of leadership. She is a 
past secretary and president of the Philadelphia Branch of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association and of the 
National Education Association. As she served on the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association committees, as she 
worked through two legislative sessions, legislators came to 
respect her judgment, and leaders in teacher organizations 
throughout the State came to recognize her power. And so, 
though her candidacy to the presidency of PSEA is being 
endorsed by the Southeastern Convention District and the 
Philadelphia Teachers Association, actually she is being 
drafted as the result of requests that have come from widely 
scattered parts of the State. 

“It could be argued that Miss Champlin should be elected 
because she is a woman and few women have been honored 
with the presidency of the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation. It could be argued that Miss Champlin should 
be elected because she is a classroom teacher and that a 
classroom teacher should succeed an administrator. It could 
be argued that Miss Champlin should be elected because 
she is a woman classroom teacher in an elementary school, 
and so far as we have been able to discover this largest 


* group of professional employes has never been represented 


in the presidency of PSEA. We offer none of these argu- 
ments. Miss Champlin herself would scorn them. 


“We believe that she should be elected because her 
own character and her long experience, too, have taught 
her to appreciate the imiportance of harmony among all 
members of the association regardless of the level at which 
they serve. 

“We believe that she should be elected because her ex- 
perience has given her a first-hand acquaintance with the 
gamut of problems attracting the interests of members of 
a professional education association—of tenure, of retire- 
ment, of teacher welfare, of salary. 


“We believe that she should be elected because we know 
no one whose personal qualifications fit her so eminently 
for the job. She has the qualities that really great leaders 
share—initiative and imagination, the ability on the one 
hand to foresee, to plan, to execute, and on the other to carry 
out the mandate of the groups responsible for determining 
policy. Her rare ability to listen to all who have a prob- 
lem to bring her, her skill in analyzing: the factors involved, 
her quiet assurance, her pride in her profession, win the 
respect of everyone with whom she deals—of teachers, of 
administrators, of lay people, of legislators. 

“Tf we elect her we shall be assured of positive, creative 
leadership for the association for the coming year. 


“Mr. Chairman, members of the House of Delegates, I 
take pride in nominating for the presidency of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association Miss Cathleen M. Champ 
lin of Philadelphia.” 
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Whe President's Diary 


December 28, 1945 

Governor Edward Martin and Mrs. Martin entertained 
Captain Harold E. Stassen at a luncheon immediately fol- 
lowing the final General Session of the Association. F. L. 
Schlagle, C. Herman Grose, Harvey E. Gayman, Raymond 
C. Webster, and your President were among those invited. 
The graciousness of our host and hostess, the complete in- 
formality of the occasion, and the evident and expressed 
interest in the work of the schools made this a delightful 
experience. 
January 7, 1946 

Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
appointed the President of PSEA to the State Advisory 
Committee for Surplus Property Disposal. The first meet- 
ing of the group was held on January 7 with Paul L. Cress- 
man presiding. 
January 9, 1946 

A regional conference of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion was held in Philadelphia with Dr. Stoddard presiding. 
The morning session was given over to a discussion of 
three publications to be issued by the Educational Policies 
Commission. At the luncheon session William G. Carr 
gave an eloquent report of the conference in London which 
drew up the constitution for the UNESCO. Archibald 
MacLeish was the speaker of the afternoon session. Dr. 
Stoddard as chairman and the group that arranged the pro- 
gram are to be congratulated on an excellent conference. 
January 15, 1946 

Each county in the State was represented at the statewide 
organization meeting for the securing of Federal surplus 
property. Plans were made for County Advisory Commit- 
tees. Donald P. Davis, Field Representative, United States 
Office of Education, outlined the procedures to be followed 
in securing surplus property. After Dr. Davis’s presenta- 
tion there was a short period for questions and answers. 
January 19, 1946 

The first meeting of the Executive Council was held in 
Harrisburg. The report of the meeting of the Council is 
fully covered in this issue of the JourNaL. 





Executive Council Meeting 

No. 1—January 19, 1946 
HE first meeting of the 1946 Executive Council was 
held in Harrisburg, January 19, 1946. 

President’s Report: After approval of the minutes of the 
December 27 meeting of the 1945 Executive Council, Presi- 
dent Cathleen M. Champlin reviewed her activities as Presi- 
dent since she took office on December 28, 1945. 

Tenure and the School Commission: Paul H. Wueller, 
Executive Director of the School Commission, appeared 
before the Council upon invitation of President Champlin, 
for a discussion of tenure with relation to the questionnaires 
which the School Commission had sent out to school di- 
rectors and teachers throughout the State. As a result of 
Doctor Wueller’s presentation and the discussion which 
followed, the Council voted to send out a clarifying state- 
ment concerning the items on the questionnaire to the Local 
Branch presidents, and instructed the Committee on Legisla- 
tion to formulate a questionnaire to submit to the member- 
ship regarding tenure. 


Financial Report and Budget: The Executive Secretary 


commented briefly on the financial statement which had 
been mailed to members in advance of the meeting. This 
statement had explained in detail the financial operation 
of the Association including the Revolving Fund. The 
Council approved this business procedure. 








February, 1946 


The State Convention, 1946: Miss Champlin stated that 
she would appoint a committee of the Executive Council to 
consider a time schedule and other details for the 1946 
State Convention. 

Association Activities: The Executive Secretary reviewed 
briefly the following items—administration, PENNsYLVANIA 
ScHooL, JournaL and Education Bulletin, field service, re- 
search and committee service, and legal service. 

The Council authorized the appointment of a Committee 
to study the JourNaL as requested by the President. 

Committees: The Executive Secretary presented informa- 
tion regarding the functions and activities of the elective 
and appointive committees. 

Miss Champlin requested permission to enlarge the Com- 
mittee on Local Branches and the Committee on Retire. 
ment Problems to nine members each so that there would 
be one representative from each Convention District. The 
Council voted approval to this request. 

W. D. McCoy, chairman of the Committee on_ Public 
Relations, asked members of the Council to send’ suggestions 
in writing to the Executive Secretary. 

Convention Districts: Information regarding the nine 
Convention Districts with the names of the presidents was 
presented. 

Local Branches: The Executive Secretary reported that 
there are 288 Local Branches, and that the outlook for more 
dynamic activitiy in these local groups is good. 

Membership—State, National: Membership in the PSEA, 
not including life members, thus far this year totals 49,910. 
The Executive Secretary stated that he anticipated the total 
for the year would come close to last year’s figure by June 
30, 1946. The total on June 30, 1945, was 53,094. 

NEA membership in Pennsylvania on December 13, 1945, 
was approximately 30,218, which is 6,730 short of our mem- 
bership quota of 36,948 for the current year. 

Recommendations of Committees during 1945 State Con- 
vention: ‘The attention of the Executive Council was di- 
rected to a recommendation in the report of the Committee 
on Retirement Problems that future proposals to liberalize 
the system be accompanied by suggestions for their financing. 

The Council considered Resolution 13 approved by the 
1945 House of Delegates which requested the Retirement 
Problems Committee to have prepared estimates for the 
cost of liberalizing the Retirement System with particular 
reference to retirement after 30 years of service. This 
resolution was referred to the Committee on Retirement 
Problems with authorization to employ an actuary to carry 
out its intent. 

Treasurer of the PSEA: The Council reclected Walter 
L. Philips as treasurer of the PSEA for a six-year con- 
stitutional term beginning January 22, 1946. 

Pennsylvania Branch, National Association of Secondary 
School Principals: A request was presented from this As- 
sociation for funds to be used in conducting conferences 
during the summer of 1946. The Council approved the 
requested appropriation of $1000 with the hope that the 
Association could establish itself on a self-sustaining basis 
very soon. 

Public Education and Child Labor Association: This 
Association presented a request for a contribution of $250 
for a proposed program of public relations for education. 
The Council voted to grant the request. 

Proposed Amendment to the PSEA Constitution: The 
Executive Secretary read a proposed amendment to the 
PSEA Constitution stipulating rotation of the office of 
president by a man and a woman. The amendment was 
signed by twelve members and meets the requirements for 
printing in the JourNAL. 


(Turn to page 218) 
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Ornamental Nursery 
Stock for Sale to Schools 


HE Pennsylvania Department of 

Forests and Waters has available 
this coming spring an ample supply of 
splendid ornamental nursery _ stock, 
which can be sold to public school dis- 
tricts throughout Pennsylvania for land- 
scaping purposes. 

Since these trees can be purchased at 
40 cents each f.0.b. the nursery, the De- 
partment is not in a position to ball 
and burlap the nursery stock for ship- 
ment. School districts interested in 
purchasing any of these ornamentals 
must, therefore, make- arrangements to 
have the stock transported from the 
Nursery. 

Should your school district be inter- 
ested in planting ornamental landscap- 
ing stock this coming spring, please 
request a Nursery Stock Application, 
Form 48B, from the Department of 
Forests and Waters. Orders must be 
received prior to March 15, 1946. You 
will be notified when to call at the 
nursery. This procedure will enable 
the nursery to remove the ornamentals 
from the ground and have them ready 
for your transportation. Immediately 
upon receiving the stock it must be 
planted. 

Payment can be transmitted with the 
order, or if desirable, the Department 
will accept your purchase order with 
the application enabling us to invoice 
you after the trees have been secured. 
The application must be signed by 
some authorized member of the school 
board such as the president or secre- 
tary. 

Location of Nurseries: 
Clearfield Nursery is located in Clear- 


field County on Route 153 between. 


Clearfield and Penfield. 

Greenwood Furnace Nursery is l\o- 
cated in Huntingdon County on 
Route 305 between McAlevys Fort 
and Belleville. 

Mont Alto Nursery is located in 
Franklin County on Route: 233 one 
mile east of Mont Alto. 

Penn Nursery is located in Centre 
County on Route 322 seven miles 
north of Milroy. 

For additional information write to 
the Department of Forests and Waters, 
Division of Forest Management, Harris- 
ourg, Pa. O. Ben Gipple is Chief of 
the Division of Forest Management. 


—_—@—____ 


Dur To THE RESIGNATION of William 
Lowe and Merrill Stewart, until recently 
with the Armed Forces, THELMA Perkins 
and Louis GersHMAN were elected per- 
manent teachers in Lansdowne High 
School in December. 
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INSURED BY EDUCATORS 


are rapidly increasing in number. More than 110 
in four States give evidence of the popularity of this 


protection. 


Generous benefits (including vacations), extra bene- 
fits for hospital or nursing service, and exceptionally 
low cost make an Educators plan worth investigation 


«and adoption! We invite your inquiries. 


‘Whee Educators- 


A MUTUAL ACCIDENT & HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
Lancaster, Pa. 
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The 1946 Executive Council 


NDER our Constitution, the 1946 Executive Council 
will consist of the following: 


I. Officers 

1.The President, Cathleen M. Champlin, Classroom 
Teacher, 1119 South 48th Street, Philadelphia 43 

2. The Vice President, C. Herman Grose, Superintendent 
of Schools, Library Building, Erie 

3. The State Superintendent of Public Instruction, ex 
officio, Francis. B. Haas, 313 Education Building, 
Harrisburg. 


II. Department Presidents 

1. Administration—Eugene K. Robb, Supervising Prin- 
cipal, Bedford 

2.Classroom Teachers in Elementary Education—Elma 
V. S. Hope, 1007 Olive Street, Coatesville 

3.Classroom Teachers in Secondary Education—Ray- 
mond T. Bramall, Junior High School, Upper Darby 

4. Higher Education—Marion R. Trabue, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College 

5.Practical Arts and Vocational Education—George H. 
Parkes, 1046 West Third Street, Williamsport 


III. Representatives of the Nine Convention Districts 
1. Central—Dorothy E. Williams, Classroom Teacher, 
902 Cemetery Road, Clearfield, one year 
2. Central-Western—John Gerhardt, Classroom Teacher, 
1831 Sunshine Avenue, Johnstown, two years 
3. Eastern—George A. Eichler, Administrator, Supt. of 
Schools, Northampton, one year 
. Midwestern—Herbert P. Lauterbach, Classroom 
Teacher, 1043 Wade Street, Aliquippa, two years 
. Northeastern—Richard J. Carroll, Classroom Teacher, 
146 South Main Street, Taylor, two years 
6. Northwestern—F. B. Peters, Administrator, Assistant 
County Superintendent, Crawford County Schools, 
Masonic Building, Meadville, two years 
7. Southeastern—Joseph S. Neidig, Administrator, Quak- 
ertown, two years; Richard K. Smith, Classroom 
Teacher, Delaware County, 515 West Springfield 
Road, Springfield, one year 
Southern—J. Frank Faust, Administrator, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Chambersburg, one year 
9. Western—Elizabeth F. Glass, Classroom ‘Teacher, 
Allegheny County, 2507 Graham Boulevard, Pitts- 
burgh 21, two years; W. D. McCoy, Administrator, 
Administration Building, Bellefield Avenue at Forbes, 
Pittsburgh, one year 


Vi 


= 





Executive Council Meeting 


(From page 216) 


Date for Meetings of Executive Council: The Council 
voted to hold its meetings on the second Saturday of each 
month. 

Availability of the President: Miss Champlin stated that 
she had received permission to be absent from her school 
duties in pursuit of her activities as president of the PSEA 
and that her full salary would be paid by the Philadelphia 
school district. The Council authorized arrangement for 
secretarial qssistance for the president. 

Showing of Films: The Council, after adjourning at 
3:00 p.m., viewed the following films: “The Case of Mary 
Jones,” produced by the Illinois Teachers’ Association, and 
“Better Schools Make Better Citizens,” produced by the 
Michigan Education Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary. 











February, 1946 





Educational Policies Commission 
Regional Meeting 

REGIONAL meeting of the Educational Policies Com- 

mission of the NEA, A. J. Stoddard, superintendent of 

schools, Philadelphia, chairman, was held in Philadelphia 

on January 9. The meeting had a large attendance from 
Pennsylvania and the New England states. 


The forenoon was devoted to a presentation and dis 
cussion of three new publications by the Policies Commis. 
sion. These were: 

Health and physical fitness 

Educational services for young people with particular 
emphasis for those under six years of age 

Education for all American children referring specifically 
to elementary education 

Those in attendance were guests of the Policies Commis. 
sion at luncheon. Following luncheon William G. Carr, 
secretary of the Policies Commission, reported on the 
London Conference and the organization and purpose of 
UNESCO—United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. Kenneth Holland of the Inter- 
American Educational Foundation told of a number of 
interesting sidelights of the London meeting. 

At 2:45, Archibald MacLeish, former Librarian of Con- 
gress and Assistant Secretary of State and head of the 
American delegation to the London Conference, addressed 
a large audience in the auditorium in the William Penn 
High School for Girls. Doctor MacLeish laid emphasis on 
the preamble and purpose of UNESCO which reads in part 
as follows: “As wars begin in the minds of men so in the 
minds of men peace must be constructed.” He stated, “The 
world now has only two choices, organization or civil war. 
The atomic bomb leaves us with only a few years, maybe 


* a decade, in which to choose. Education confined to !ocali- 


ties or even to nations has dangerous and vicious potentiali- 
ties. Thus UNESCO is the most important single *~ stru- 
ment for peace available to mankind at the moment.’ 

Doctor MacLeish in his presentation made a most inter- 
esting comment on the failure of movements such as 
UNESCO to receive large headlines in the public press. 
He attributed it to the fact that matters in international 
affairs were news in direct proportion to the degree of 
secrecy of the cables by which such information was trans- 
mitted. “Unfortunately,” he said, “the goals of education 
are not top secrets and thus not rated too highly by foreign 
offices.” 

UNESCO which is now awaiting ratification by forty- 
three nations as an international educational agency under 
the United Nations Organization will have as its aim the 
building of world peace and citizenship. It will not assume 
censorship functions over schools, textbooks, and teachers. 
It is expected that Congress will ratify UNESCO as an edu- 
cational agency within the framework of the UNO this 
spring. 





Southern Convention District 


HE Southern Convention District, at its meeting in 

York on October 19, heard addresses by Alice V. Keliher 
of New York University and F. L. Schlagle, president of the 
National Education Association. 

The House of Delegates met to transact business and elect 

officers: 
Officers 
President, Leslie V. Stock, Biglerville 
First Vice President, Harvey E. Swartz, York 
Second Vice President, Raymond H. Koch, Hershey 
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They are aware of the effect on the pupils’ morale 
They are aware that such books are a menace to health 


Why not protect your textbooks with 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Keep them clean and add from one to three years to the 


lives of the books. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 











“Teacher are welll aware... 


of the difficulties incident to the use of 
dilapidated textbooks. 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





State College Offers Scholarships 


HE Pennsylvania State College announces that four 

graduate assistantships, four graduate stipend scholar- 
ships, and three graduate scholarships in health, physical 
education, and recreation, open to both men and women, 
are available for the academic year 1946-1947. 


Requirements for Eligibility: 

1. High scholastic standing. In order to be admitted 
into the Graduate School a student must have at- 
tained a better than average record in all work 
taken during the junior and senior years. The 
academic record is evaluated by the College Ex- 
aminer. 


2. ‘Adequate professional preparation in health, physical 
education, and recreation. The equivalent of at least 
twenty semester hours in professional courses in 
health, physical education, and recreation, including 
adequate preparation in Education. 


3. Recommendation and endorsement by the head of 
the undergraduate department of health, physical 
education, and recreation of the institution, includ- 
ing a statement concerning: 


A. Personality and character 
B. Competence to pursue graduate study and 
conduct research - 


C. An estimate of the chances of probable suc- 
cess as a teacher and leader in these fields. 


The graduate assistantships carry a stipend of $800 and 


the graduate stipend scholarships $300, each on an ap- 





pointment of two semesters, from October through June. 
Appointments will be made on approximately May 1, 1946. 
A transcript of the academic record must accompany the 
application form. Graduate assistants are required to render 
service equivalent to one-half of that of full-time instruc- 
tors. Graduate stipend scholars are required to render one 
fourth full service. Assistants and scholars must be enrolled 
in the Graduate School as candidates for an advanced de- 
gree, and are exempt from the incidental fee and practicum 
fees in the major department. Scholars may pursue work 
toward the. advanced degrees of Master of Education, Master 
of Science, Doctor of Education, and Doctor of Philosophy. 
Assistants should be candidates for the degree of Doctor of 
Education or Doctor of Philosophy degree. 


For further information and application blanks for gradu- 
ate assistantships and scholarships, address: 

Lloyd M. Jones, School of Physical Education & Athletics, 
The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania 
or Frank D. Kern, Dean, The Graduate School, The Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania. 





The size of a man can be measured by the size of the 
thing that makes him angry]. K. Morley 





When children stand quiet, they have done some ill.— 
George Herbert 





No one can give you better advice than yourself —Cicero 
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Central-Western President 


"TOLET John Gerhardt, a member of the 
faculty of Joseph Johns Junior High 
School, Johnstown, since 1934, was 
elected ‘ president of the Central- 
Western Convention District at the 
meeting of its House of Delegates 
in November. Mr. Gerhardt is a 
graduate of Johnstown High Schoo] 
and of Thiel College. 

Following service in World War 
I, Mr. Gerhardt taught in the 
schools of Greenville for one year, 
then in the schools of Ferndale for 
one year. He took postgraduate 
work at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, then taught in Cochran Junior High School, Johns- 
town, for seven years. For five years before he returned 
to teaching in Johnstown in 1934, he was educational repre- 
sentative of Houghton-Mifflin Company. 





JoHN GeRHARDT 


Surplus Property Disposal 


N January 7, the State Advisory Committee for Sur- 

plus Property Disposal met at the call of State Super- 
intendent Francis B. Haas in Room 317, Education Build- 
ing, Harrisburg. The personnel of the State Advisory 
Committee as announced by Doctor Haas shall represent 
the following organizations and be represented by: 


State School Directors Association, C. Howard Witmer, 
Lancaster, President 

Pennsylvania State Education Association, Cathleen M. 
Champlin, Philadelphia, President 

County Superintendents of Schools, W. W. Lantz, Pitts- 
burgh, President 

City Superintendents of Schools, Thomas H. Ford, Read- 
ing, President 

State Teachers Colleges, Joseph F. Noonan, East Strouds- 
burg 

Pennsylvania Association of Colleges and Universities, 
Theodore A. Distler, Lancaster, President 

State-Aided Schools, J. Frank Faust, Chambersburg 

Parochial Schools, Harold E. Keller, Marietta 


Private Schools, James I. Wendall, Pottstown 
Pennsylvania Library Association, Herbert B. Anstaett, 
Lancaster, President 


The State Staff— 


Paul L. Cressman, Director, Bureau of Instruction, In 
charge of Surplus Property Disposal—Telephone 5151 
—Extension 556 

Robert T. Stoner, Acting Chief, Industrial Education, 
Assistant in charge of Surplus Property Disposal— 
Telephone 5151—Extension 662 

The Special State Staff— 

Lester W. Hobaugh, Room 9, Temporary Building— 
Telephone 5151—Extension 3178* 

John C. Prosser, Room 8, Temporary Building—Tele- 
phone 5151—Extension 3179* 

Roy G. Fornwalt, Room 8, Temporary Building—Tele- 
phone 5151—Extension 3179* 

The United States Office of Education Field Representa- 
tive for Pennsylvania is Donald P. Davis, Room 10, Tem- 
porary Building No. 1. 


* All forms, requests, and telephone calls regarding surplus prop- 
erty shall clear through these offices, 


February, 1946 


At the meeting on January 7, Doctor Davis presented 
the federal plan for distribution of surplus property. 

On the recommendation of the committee, Doctor Haas 
called a meeting of county superintendents and others inter- 
ested on Tuesday, January 15, at 1:30 p. m. in the Forum, 
Education Building. At this meeting the overall pattern 
of the machinery for securing surplus property material was 
discussed. The meeting was arranged and staged as a 
pattern for local meetings to be held in each county inas- 
much as the county will be the unit for the distribution of 
surplus property and each county will organize a commit. 
tee which will function on a county level in much the 
same way as the State Advisory Committee functions on 
the State level. 

Pennsylvania is one of the first states to set up an effec- 
tive State organization. It is estimated that the full flow 
of surplus property will not be in full effect for six months 
or a year from now. 

Pennsylvania is, indeed, fortunate that through this early 
organization it will be in a position to take advantage in 
an effective way of buying opportunities that may result 
later. 


“Assignment: Tomorrow’—NEA Film 


N educational film that will make an all-time record 

for showing in Pennsylvania is the.new NEA film, 
“Assignment: Tomorrow.” Many of the members of the 
Association are familiar with this new feature of the serv- 
ice of the NEA, for the film was shown at the annual con- 
vention in December. 

Pennsylvania teachers are fortunate in that there will be 
available for showing throughout the State during the re- 
mainder of the school year and the summer fourteen copies 
of the film. These have been placed with the educational 
institutions listed below and may be secured by local branch 
officers and school officials by making application to the film 
library of the institution: 

State Teachers Colleges 
Bloomsburg 
Clarion 
East Stroudsburg 
Edinboro 
Indiana 
Kutztown 
Lock Haven 
Mansfield 
Millersville 
Shippensburg 
Slippery Rock 
West Chester 
Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh 

Since the announcement of the film by the NEA more 
than 200 requests have been received at PSEA Headquarters. 
These requests have been forwarded to the educational in- 
stitutions indicated above which appear to be most easily 
accessible to the individuals requesting the film. It is sug- 
gested that from this time on all requests go to the institution. 

Very generously the film libraries of these institutions have 
agreed to cooperate with the NEA and the PSEA in this film 
service and will handle bookings, servicing the film, and 
reporting to NEA on the number of showings and the at- 
tendance in each meeting. 

If any Local Branch or any School District desires to pur- 
chase a copy of the film, it may do so at the nominal cost of 
$35. Checks should be made payable to the National Edu- 
cation Association and sent to Lyle W. Ashby, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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An evaluation of the film appears in The School Executive 
for January, 1946, under the topic, “NEA Pictures Itself.” 
We quote, “During his wartime administration, President 
Schlagle of the National Education Association has, with the 
aid of his augmented and capable staff, brought about many 
worth-while advances in the services the association is 
furnishing its membership and the profession in general. 
Among these, the new talking picture of the NEA ranks 
high. Seeing and hearing this production is a ‘must’ for 
every teacher, for here many teachers will grasp for the first 
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time the scope and implications of the services their profes- 
sion renders the nation. 

“In this film, teachers, children, parents, and other citi- 
zens are the ‘stars.’ The setting is the American community. 
The theme is the everlasting one, the sanctity of the in- 
dividual and his right to an education which will fit him 
to live and labor successfully in our democratic society. 

“The audience for the picture should be all the citizens, 
the taxpayers, the parents, the school boards, the teachers, 
and the children whose interests and welfare are so intimately 
associated with the future of public education.” 








Public Opinion 
anes invention of the engine-driven 
machine challenged the world to | 
new kinds of thinking in the 1700’s. | 
Those who stubbornly held to old pat- 
terns were slowly crushed. It is un- 
necessary to mention more than the new 
possibilities seen in the atom and the 
airplane—for good or evil—to see that 
this age is equally challenged to think 
afresh. Perhaps no government in the 
world is so guided by public opinion as 
our own. Especially timely, therefore, 
is Building America’s current unit, 
“Public Opinion,” a concise, well-illus- 
trated, and readable treatment which 
points out why individuals think and 
act in certain ways and discusses the 
roles played by the forces that influence 
behavior and shape public opinion. The 
unit is published by the Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop 
ment of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 2 West 45th Street, New York 
mm N.Y: 

The unit, illustrated by pictures, car- 
toons, pictographs, and charts, opens 
with a “case history” exemplifying how 
private opinion becomes public opinion. 
It goes on to point out how private 
opinions are built, and the dangers of 
“stereotype” thinking. The role of the 
various channels of communication, such 
as the press, radio, movies, and _pres- 
sure groups in molding public opinion 
is explored. The various propaganda 
techniques are discussed. A section on 
“Finding Out What People Think,” 
discusses the role, methods, and prob- 
lems of the opinion poll in measuring 
public opinion. A series of local and 
national case histories is presented show- 
ing that public opinion has been a liv- 
ing force, and that when unenlightened, 
there is inherent in it the possibility of 
destroying democracy itself. The unit 
concludes with a discussion of impor- 
tant “areas of ignorance” among our 
people and a presentation of the essen- 
tials for forming intelligent opinions. 





—.>__—_. 


__ Associate with men of good quality, | 
if you esteem your own reputation; it | 
is better to be alone than in bad com- 
Ppany.—George Washington 









New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





Now—Global Maps for Teaching New 
Global Point of View 


You are right— 
equipped only with conven- 
tional flat maps it’s some 
problem to give pupils a clear 
concept of a global world. 
But one of our oldest, most 
reliable map firms is now 


publishing a series of authentic global wall maps for schools. 


This series consists of 6 global maps dividing the earth’s surface 
into the Americas, Atlantic Ocean, Africa and Europe, Eurasia, 
Australasia and Pacific Ocean. It also includes a map-symbol chart 


and an equal-area world map. 


Helpful leaflet with each series 


All these maps, in large-scale perspective, are readable at ordinary 
classroom distances and are particularly suitable for teaching 
beginners as they contain only map data easily grasped. 


This series is being put out in inexpensive black and white editions 
and accompanying it is a four-page leaflet suggesting aids for in- 


troducing basic global concepts. 


For further information, if interested, just write Educational Depart- 
ment, Rand McNally, 5.36 8. Clark Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


It is the desire of the makers of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum that the 
above be helpful to you just as chewing gum helps millions of 
people daily. A benefit that might especially appeal to you as a 
teacher is that chewing seems to aid concentration and to keep 
the mind awake ...a welcome aid after a hard day at school when 
you are home and want to read, mark papers, etc. nans00 
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York Applies Army Technique 
in City Schools 


CCORDING to a clipping from the York Gazette, the 

city schools of York are applying the vast experience 
the Army has gained in education techniques in the district. 
This will be a project of research set up by Arthur W. 
Ferguson, city superintendent of schools. 

Major Woodrow W. Brown, former principal of Pine 
Street school, and recently discharged from the Army, will 
conduct a series of experiments in the schools to determine 
if military education methods can be applied. Major Brown 
instructed special classes of illiterates in the Army and is 











University of Pittsburgh 


Opportunities 


| FOR SUMMER srupy | 














Extensive program of graduate and undergraduate 

courses for beginning and advanced students in day 

and evening classes provides for a maximum of 
twelve weeks of work 


FIRST SIX WEEKS 
June 17-July 26 


SECOND SIX WEEKS 
July 29-September 6 
Also two Post Sessions and special sessions in 
Nursing and Retail Training 
& 


For bulletins and information, address 


Director, Summer Sessions 
2701 Cathedral of Learning 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania - 








BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 
1946 Summer School 


EDUCATION COURSES: 
Open July 8 

ACADEMIC COURSES: 
Open July 8 


Close August 16 


Close August 30 


Approved programs for principals and superintendents. 
Regional guidance and counseling center for veterans 
on campus. wee 


For complete details, write to 
W. H. SAUVAIN 
Acting Director of Summer School 


Bucknell University 
Lewisburg, Pa. 














February, 1946 


well acquainted with the new approaches that have been 
developed. 

Work on the project will not start until the Major has 
assembled the necessary books, charts, slides, and movies 
and other materials. The experiments will be in selected 
areas of the school system and will concentrate on boys near 
the military age. 

Discussing the project, Dr. Ferguson said that during 
the war the Army had more money to spend on education 
than public education ever had. As a result he thinks that 
the Army must have developed new educational ideas and 
methods of instruction because of their great resources and 
of the trained personnel at their command. 

“If anybody has developed instructional methods that 
can be used by the schools, we should use them,” Dr. 
Ferguson commented. The experiments will be conducted 
for the remainder of the school year. 

Major Brown said that 95 per cent of the members in 
his Army special classes were able to read and write and do 
simple arithmetic when they completed the 13-week course. 
He estimated that in the engineer battalion with which he 
served between six and seven per cent of the personnel were 
illiterate. 

Realizing that different conditions exist in the Army, 


" the Major said that he would proceed slowly in applying 


any new teaching and that there would not be any military 
overtones to the experiments. 


Teachers Win WIP-Scholarship 


HE WIP-Scholarship in “Radio in Education” this year 

was awarded to two Philadelphia public school teachers, 
according to a recent announcement by Benedict Gimbel, Jr., 
president of Station WIP. 

The winners of the one-year course at the University of 
Pennsylvania are Betteclair R. Titus and Christine L. Stani- 
forth. They were selected by the Scholarship Committee 
which included Gertrude A. Golden, radio chairman, and 
Ruth Weir Miller, radio assistant of the Philadelphia public 
schools; Frederick C. Gruber of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Benedict Gimbel, Jr., president, and Samuel Serota, 
educational director of WIP. 

The University course in “Radio in Education” places 
special emphasis on the utilization of programs in the class- 
room. Practical laboratory work also is provided through 
the facilities of Station WIP. 


Chairmen of Standing Committees 
EORGE H. HALLETT, JR., associate secretary, 
National Municipal League, New York City, has 

reported that the three standing committees of the PSEA 

by means of preferential ballots by mail have elected chair- 

men for 1946 as follows: 

Legislation, Paul S. Christman, Schuylkill Haven 

Resolutions, Aelfric James, Sr., Easton 

Teacher Welfare, Edwin C. Broome, Philadelphia 





FEBRUARY 


The shortest month of all the year, 

With honored names so bright, 

Of those who led us from the dark 
Into freedom’s light. 


Let us follow in their paths, 
Building ever for the free, 
As did Lincoln, Washington, 
For democracy. 
—GrorcEe Lynpon 
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Bond Issues Voted in November 


Elections 


OOKING forward to the lifting of wartime restrictions 

on building and repair, the electors of the State in the 
districts indicated, voted on bond issues to bring about 
needed improvements in their school facilities. Where 
interest rate has been decided, it is indicated. 


CounrTIEs 


Vote for bond issue 
District Yes No 
Bucks County 

Langhorne Manor . ees 13 
Hulmeville 177 19 
SNES GRaR errr: 50 
Langhorne Boro. : 2 40 
Newtown Twp. . 185 31 
Middletown Twp. ........ 550 114 
Newtown Boro. 405 104 
Falls Twp. 310 88 
Lower Makefield ........ 358 111 
Northampton Twp. Co 
Hilltown Twp. 427 = 226 


Butler County 

Adams Twp. 173 115 
Delaware County 

Nether Providence Twp... 230 
Erie County 

Millcreek Twp. 554 
Lehigh County 

Heidelberg Twp. 85 

Lower Macungie Twp. .. 171 

Lynn Twp. 299 

Upper Milford 95 
Lycoming County 

Loyalsock Twp. 209 
Tioga County 

Wellsboro 71 
York County 

Lower Chanceford Twp. .. 99 5% of 

Assessed Valuation 


Interest 
Amount Rate 


$23,000 
13,000 
26,000 
38,000 
17,000 
70,000 
70,000 
50,000 
70,000 
50,000 
87,500 


52,900 
315,000 
325,000 


45,000 
118,000 
80,000 
68,000 


75,000 


110,000 1% 


Districts 

5224 3,000,000 
Bedford 70 118,000 
Emmaus 583 100,000 
New Kensington ; 1% 
West Mifflin 


Allentown 


1945 Executive Council 
NO. X—December 27, 1945 


HE . 1945 Executive Council held its final meeting, 

December 27, at the Hotel Harrisburger, Harrisburg, 
during the annual convention. Mabel Studebaker, NEA 
State Director; Walter L. Philips, Treasurer, West Chester; 
George H. Hallett, Jr.. New York City, and Convention 
District Presidents for 1946 were guests at the luncheon. 
President C. Herman Grose, Erie, presided. 

The Council approved the ballot for the State Conven- 
tion and received brief statements from Superintendent 
Francis B. Haas, Mr. Newton, retiring vice president, Mr. 
Philips, and Mabel Studebaker. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary. 
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Analysis of House of Delegates 


HE extent to which the different educational positions 
find representation in the House of Delegates is illustrated 

by the tabulation appearing below: 

Classroom Teachers ....... 

Supervising Principals 

Elementary Principals 

High School Principals 

College, State Teachers College, and University Pro- 
fessors 

Supervisors and Directors . 

District Superintendents 

Junior High School sama 

Vice-Principals 

Heads of Departments ............... 

Vocational Teachers 

County Superintendents 

Assistant County Superintendents 

Counsellors 

Librarians ..... 

Coordinators a3 

College President ... 

College Dean .... 

Superintendent, Soldiers’ ‘Orphan School 

Department of Public Instruction 

Special Education Supervisor .... 

Headmaster, University School . 

School Nurse 

Associate Superintendent 


VI 
\o 
Vi 


Nanticoke Educator Retires 


OHN DAVIS has lived in Nanticoke since he came there 

from Wales in 1883. As a boy he began to work in the 
mines in 1888 and continued this work until he entered 
Bucknell Academy in 1896. After two years in the Academy 
he entered Bucknell University and finished with an unusual 
record. During his college days he carried off most of the 
prizes for which he was eligible to compete, and on gradua- 
tion received the grand prize for general excellence during 
his four-year course in college. He received the master’s 
degree in 1905 and in 1935 the University conferred on him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Pedagogy. From the time 
of his graduation in 1902 until his retirement in 1945, he 
was first a teacher and then principal of the Nanticoke High 
ee ae 

There are probably few high school principals who 
develop the fighting loyalty that John Davis seems to have 
engendered in his pupils. The Times-Leader of Wilkes- 
Barre, in an editorial at the time of Davis’ retirement, had 
this to say of him: “A man of vision, Dr. Davis was not so 
much concerned about the temporary satisfactions of his 
youthful charges as he was about their ability to live and to 
earn a living later in life. His immediate purpose was to 
have the student and the family in a happy frame of mind 
on commencement day. 

“Many a boy is a professional man today because Dr. Davis 
aroused in him an interest in science. Many an engineer 
is able to trace his start to the course in mathematics he was 
induced to take by the diligent high school principal. 

“None sought his counsel in vain. He set the feet of 
hundreds on the road to success. He fired others with 
ambition and helped them realize their objectives. He 
opened the doors of wisdom and knowledge to all who 
crossed the threshold of Nanticoke High School. It is 
doubtful if any other individual in the City of Nanticoke 
exerted such a profound influence.”—Bucknell “Alumnus” 
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School Savings 
in Peacetime 


INCE the attack on Pearl Harbor, 

Pennsylvania’s one million, six hun- 
dred fifty thousand school children have 
made it their patriotic business to join 
the rest of our nation’s 30 million school 
children in their effort to save each 
week .for War Stamps and Bonds. In 
these four years school children of our 
state have accounted for over 205 mil- 
lion dollars in Government securities. 
At the same time they have become 
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skilled in managing their own money 
and informed about their Government’s 
financing operation. 

More schools than ever before are 
planning a peacetime classroom savings 
program. For thousands of schools 
continuance of Stamp Day will mean 
new emphasis on lessons in personal 
money management and government 
financing so that boys and girls may 
realize the advantages of regular sav- 
ing and may become interested share- 
holders in their Government. 

War Bonds and Stamps will continue 
on sale under the name of U. S. Sav- 


February, 1946 


ings Bonds and Stamps. A _ weekly 
Savings Day in every school will give 
an opportunity for 30,000,000 young 
Americans to strengthen their habits of 
thrift by the steady purchase of Stamps 
toward eventual ownership of “a share 
in America.” 

Fifth grade Jimmie Morgan probably 
voiced the feeling of millions of young- 
sters when he said: “I just can’t imagine 
school without Stamp Day.” Of course 
not. During Jimmie’s entire school 
career, Thursday has been the day for 
apportioning part of his “income” to 


War Stamps. 

















Pennsylvania 
State College 


Summer Sessions 





Comprehensive program of 
graduate and undergrad- 
uate courses leading to 
State certification and to 
degree requirements sup- 
plemented by such features 


as: 

Workshops in Selected 
Studies in Elementary and 
Secondary Education 

Conference on Development 
of Intercultural Under- 
standings in the Youth of 
America 

Institute on Vocational and 
Social Adjustment of the 


Handicapped 

Conference on Remedial 
Reading and _ Diagnostic 
Testing 

The 1946°Sessions 
INTER-SESSION 


June 10 to June 29 

Main SUMMER SESSION 

July 1 to August 10 

Post-SESSIONS 

August 12 to August 31 

August 12 to September 21 

SUPERINTENDENTS’ AND 

PRINCIPALS’ CONFERENCE 

July 30, 31, and August 1 
For further information address: 
Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 101 Burrowes Building 


The Pennsylvania 


Ne State College 
WN 

















State College, 
Pennsylvania 























FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


Yes, you can teach art as easily as any 
other course ... when you follow the 
detailed, practical lesson-plans and 
concrete, factual methods outlined 
in this series of eight Creative Art 
Books and corresponding Teachers’ 
Manuals. Step by logical step, these 
books present all required topics, 
stimulating ideas for creative pro- 
jects, easy-to-follow methods —all 
the material you need to teach art in 
primary grades. 

You can achieve amazing results 
with no special skill, education or 
equipment. So investigate today... 
don’t miss this chance to add art to 
your teaching skills. 


Pree — Full-color illustrated fold- 
er. Just write to... 


Milton Bradley Company 
200 Fifth Avenue 
New York 20, New York 


- 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
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PLANET 


g 


DREW KENNEDY 
LOUISE ARTHUR 


Made for Schools and Churches 








- 


# For full list of distributors . .. write 


PLANET PICTURES, Inc. 
5746 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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& NEW BOOKS 





Editorial Note—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We include only those that we commend 
to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read. and at the same time gain a passing acquaint- 
ance with many other books they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be 
critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


PsycHoLocy IN Epucation. J. B. Stroud. 

670 pp. Longmans, Green. $4 
A text for senior college and graduate 
students and teachers which provides a prac- 
tical psychological treatment of the educative 
process, integrating and analyzing historical 
and experimental material, and emphasizing 
the social approach. The book attempts to 
show how, and the extent to which, mental 
development is fostere! by education. Con- 
siderable space is devoted to the psychology 
of basic school subjects. A chapter is as- 
signed to reading; a substantial portion of a 
chapter to language and number: Other dis- 
cussions are especially appropriate tg the social 
studies and science. 


THORNDIKE-CENTURY- BEGINNING DICTIONARY. 
E. L. Thorndike. 645 pp. Illus. Scott, 
Foresman. $1.60 

This dictionary consists of two parts: a 
systematic program of dictionary lessons and 
exercises for the pupil with explanations, 
illustrations, and practice on each new skill; 
and a dictionary for the beginner, one utterly 
simple and physically a part of the lesson 
material so that children can be taught to 
use its facilities with the least possible delay, 
frustration, and misunderstanding. The pro- 
gram consists of 70 lessons, which are divided 
into two levels, one for the fourth grade or 
for slow groups, one for the fifth grade or 
for fast groups. In the dictionary section 
proper there are some 12,000 entries. The 
type is larger than in most grade-school 
dictionaries, 


My Turrp NumsBer Boox. J. R. Clark, Ruth 
I. Baldwin, and Caroline H. Clark. 192 
pp. Illus. World Book Co. $0.48 

A new type of book for third-graders com- 

bining the advantages of a workbook and a 

textbook. Plenty of room is provided to 

practice making figures from good models. 

The book has space for bead frames, number 

charts, and practical work of this kind. It 

allows the pupil to work his examples and 
thus keep a continuous record of his achieve- 
ment. 


THe PsycHoLtocy oF TEACHING. Asahel D. 
Woodruff. 192 pp. Longmans. $1.75 
In his Foreword the author states “The 
present volume is short because prospective 
teachers need to learn a few facts, and do 
a great deal of work trying to apply those 
facts to practical problems.” Meant to be 
a basic text the book presents all fundamental 
concepts in simple terms. 


EssentiaAL VocaTIONAL MatTHemMatics. C. H. 
Ewing and W. W. Hart. 272 pp. 
Illus. Heath. $1.60 

This book provides for the mathematical 
needs of students in 22 vocational subjects 
such as electricity, architectural drafting, air- 
craft construction, plastering, printing, plumb- 
ing, plastics, metal engraving, blueprint read- 
ing, etc. The arrangement of the subjects 
in the text and that of the topics within them 
is determined by the order of their usefulness. 

Arithmetic comes first, then practical geometry, 

algebra, and trigonometry. Illustrations have 

been chosen from trade and industrial fields. 


GainiInc SKILL IN ARITHMETIC. Benjamin illustrative examples of each unit, with help 


Braverman. 142 pp. Illus. Heath. $1.40 from the teacher as needed; works out the 


A remedial book especially written for high first of three sets of practice examples which 
school students which provides the missing follow each unit; checks his answers with 
foundation in the basic skills and allows the those in the back of the book; works out 
student te progress at his own rate of speed. more practice ¢xamples, if necessary; takes 
The pupil studies the explanatory material and Form A of the Mastery Test for that unit; 
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HARRISBURG | 


CAPITAL CITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





home of — 


Harrisburg Teachers Asso. 
affiliated with 


Pennsylvania State Education Asso. 


The Harrisburg Teachers Association exists to im- 
prove teaching standards, help members become 
better teachers and citizens—and to promote the 


welfare of its members. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL group Salary Insurance 
is a big factor in the Association’s welfare program. 
Liberal benefits are provided for disabled teachers 


insured in the plan. 


Your Association too can improve its welfare pro- 
gram and help provide security to you through this 
same program now operating in hundreds of school 


systems. 


We invite your investigation 


Washington National Insurance Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA GROUP OFFICE 416 INVESTMENT BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 














FEBRUARY 11—George Washington’s 
Birthday? Yes, from 1732 to 1752! After 
1752, when the Gregorian Calendar was 
finally accepted by Great Britain, the 
birthday fell upon the 22nd, but the 
first public celebration was not held on 
that date until 1790 by the Tammany 
Society of New York. 
i 
ONLY middle-grade readers organized 
on a carefully worked-out plan which 
affords a well-balanced program of (a) 
Readiness (b) Story and (ec) Skill De- 
velopment are TODAY AND TO- 
MORROW, Grade 4; LOOKING FOR- 
WARD, Grade 5; and MOVING 
AHEAD, Grade 6, in EASY GROWTH 
IN READING series. 
OPPS 
COLLEGE graduatesin Americanownum- 
ber 4,000,000, over 2,000,000 of whom 
have received their degrees since 1930! 
PPL 
ENGLISH language letters bulk into 75% 
of the world’s mail. Assure correctness 
in the letters your students write through 
use of THE ENGLISH WE NEED. 
Grades 9 and 10. 
“wm 
PUBLISHING output for these days of 
peace is estimated at more than 10,000 
-new titles each year, running the gamut 
from science to fiction. 
Ya a 


NEAR to being the international lan- 
guage is FRENCH, the diplomatic 
tongue of Egypt, Asia Minor, and the 
Continent. Through use of Dr. de Sauzé’s 
CLEVELAND PLAN for the Teaching 
of French, many ASTP trainees learned 
a parler frangais bien et a lire francais 
tres bien. 

rrr 
DEUTERONOMY and deuterogamy—do 
you know the difference? THE WIN- 
STON DICTIONARY, Advanced Edi- 
tion, clarifies these two words—so near- 
ly alike in sound and spelling; so vastly 
different in meaning. 

OPPS 
WILL of Stephen Girard has survived all 
efforts to break it—a classic in legal 
skill of Philadelphia lawyers. 

OPPS 
HOW long was a yard in the days of 
King Henry? For an interesting, brief 
discussion of arithmetic then and now, 
as presented in ARITHMETIC WE 
USE, write WINSTON Flashes. 











Winston Building, 1006-1020 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
feito Vcio mn.) ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 TORONTO 
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does more practice examples and takes Form 
B of the Mastery Test if necessary; records 
his progress on the graph. Each copy of the 
book is accompanied by a package containing 
a Pupil’s Graph and Mastery Tests, the latter 
to be used as needed. 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


Ustnc STANDARDS AND Lasets. Unit No. 6 
of the Consumer Education Series. Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, 1201-16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. $0.25 

“Using Standards and Labels,” a forceful, 
128-page high school unit on what many 
persons closest to consumer-business relations 
consider the Number One consumer problem, 
has just been released by the Consumer Edu- 
cation Study. The unit stands on the con- 
vincing thesis that the intelligent consumer’s 
greatest need is for facts about the goods he 
buys—and that the best single device for 
getting the facts to him is the informative 
label. It shows why meaningful labels must 
be based upon defined, standard terms, and 
teaches the student many of the basic terms 
now in use. It suggests interesting projects 
which give him actual experience in using 
numerous labels. The student is given an 
absorbing glimpse behind the scenes of the 
many recent developments in the field and 
the key agencies involved. One chapter re- 
ports on the activities of agencies that test 
and rate consumer goods. Another presents 

a close, impartial analysis of the perennial de- 

bate over the value of descriptive and grade 

labeling. 


National Education Association 


QUESTIONNAIRE STuDIES CoMPLETED—Biblio- 
graphy No. 16, 1944-45. Educational 
Research Service. $0.25 


SourcE Book oN FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS 
1N Epucation. Educational Policies Com- 
mission. $1.50 

THe TEACHER Looks aT PERSONNEL ADMINIS- 
TRATION. Research Bulletin. $0.25 

These publications may be secured from 

the National Education Association, 1201-16 

St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Miscellaneous 


Civics as IT SHOULD BE TauGHT. Truth 
about Politics for Tomorrow’s Americans. 
National Self Goverument Committee, 80 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


GAINFULLY EMPLOYED WOMEN AND THE HoME. 
. The Woman’s Foundation, 10 E. 40 St, 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Mucn To po Asou? SaFEty, $0.50; SAFER 
Home Livinc, a Handbook for Home 
Economics Teachers, $0.50; STUDENT 
Sarety Activities, student safety organ- 
ization handbook for secondary schools. 
National Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR VETERANS OF 
Woritp War II. Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. $0.50 

SPIRITUAL PROBLEMS OF THE TEACHER. Ord- 
way Tead. Edward W. Hazen Founda- 
tion, Haddam, Conn. $0.10 


SuccEsTED ScHooL HEALTH Poticrgs. Second 
Edition. American Medical Assn., 535 
North Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 

Tus 1s Sout Arrica. Union of South 
Africa Government Information Office, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 

USO EpucationaL ACTIVITIES FOR THOSE 
Asout To ReETuRN TO CIVILIAN LIFE. 
USO, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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VocaTIONAL TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES IN NEw 
York State. A Counselor’s Handbook, 
University of the State of New York, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Wuat Every TEACHER SHOULD Know About 
THE PuysicaL CoNnDITION OF HER Pupits, 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of 
Education. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. - $o.10 





Workshop for 
Handcrafts 


HE experimental workshop for 
handcrafts sponsored by The State 
Planning Board, and held in the State 
Museum, Harrisburg, proved so  suc- 
cessful last summer that it is to be re- 
peated in June and July of this year. 
Last year the work centered on the 
principles of weaving and methods of 
teaching this craft. The shop is now 


‘equipped to include pottery as well. 


If there is enough demand for it, a 
course in “Basic Design as an Approach 
to the Crafts” will be given also. This 
course will not deal with theory, but 
with practical construction in a num- 
ber of mediums, with emphasis on meth- 
ods of teaching. 

It is recommended that students plan 
to give at least two weeks of study to 
one subject. The workshop facilities 
are limited and it is suggested that any- 
one desiring to take this work com- 
municate with Anne Mueller, State 
Planning Board, Harrisburg, as soon 
as possible. 
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Frep W. Hoster, superintendent of 
the schools of Allentown, has announced 
the following new appointments in the 
school system: 

CurForD J. BARTHOLOMEW, principal 
of Harrison-Morton Junior High School, 
was named principal of Allentown High 
School, effective February 1. 

J. W. RicHarpson, at present principal 
of the High School, is to be added to 
the staff of Fred W. Hosler, as director 
of curriculum and research. 

J. CutstER Swanson, at present direc- 
tor of curriculum and research, is to be 
assistant to the superintendent of schools, 
in charge of planning and instruction. 

Epwin D. Ctavss, now principal of 
the Ritter elementary school, will be the 
principal of the Harrison-Morton Junior 
High School. 

Tuomas A, Jacks, who formerly served 
as-principal of the Ritter school but who 
has been working at the Veterans Serv- 
ice Center, will return as principal of 
the Ritter school. 

JosepH H. Davison has resigned as 
superintendent of Shamokin schools and 
Cray S. SANpERs, for 29 years a teacher 
in the high school, has been named 
acting superintendent. 

Lincotn ATKiss and JoHn E. RANK 
have recently been discharged from the 
Navy and have returned to their former 
positions in the Lansdowne school dis- 
trict. 

S. L. Coover who has been head of 
the industrial arts department at the 
State Teachers College, California, since 
1930 has been granted a year’s leave of 
absence to go to Chile as one of a small 
group of specialists in secondary educa- 
tion to work with the Chilean Govern- 
ment in reorganizing its educational 
program. Dr. Coover’s work will deal 
with industrial arts and vocational edu- 
cation. He left for Chile on January 5, 
1946. His headquarters will be Santi- 
ago. The educational project is being 
sponsored jointly by the Chilean Gov- 
ernment and the Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, Washington, D. C. 

A. J. Hoover who has been teaching 
metalwork and drawing at State Teach- 
ers College, California, for the past 10 
years will assume Dr. Coover’s duties 
while he is away. 

Acnrs SAMUELSON and RutH CoyNER 
LitTLE are new assistant editors of the 
NEA Journal. Dr. Samuelson was 
executive secretary of the Iowa State 
Teachers Association until she joined 
the NEA Staff recently. Dr. Little 
comes to the NEA from George Wash- 
ington University. 

Joun P. ScHaErer, who recently re- 
joined the faculty of Fifth Avenue High 
School, Pittsburgh, after service in the 
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Navy, has been appointed elementary 
principal of the Bedford, Humboldt, 
and Esplen schools. 

Ratpu L, Swerrzer, for the past eight 
years principal of Otto Township High 
Sehool, McKean County, has been 
elected supervising principal of the 
Township to fill the vacancy created 
by the resignation of L. F. Gerber. 

Criype Lyncu, who spent over two 
years in military service, has returned 
to his position as principal of the Port 
Allegany, McKean County, Junior 
High School. 

J. I. Baucuer, formerly superintend- 
ent of Derry Township schools, Her- 


‘shey, will become president of the 


Bridgewater, Virginia, College on Sep- 
tember 1, 1946. 

James S. SNoKE, supervising principal 
of Leetsdale schools, has been elected 
assistant superintendent of the schools 
of Allegheny County. 

Eart C. Davis, formerly of Upper 
Darby and recently released from the 
Navy, has accepted an appointment as 
instructor of mathematics at Lafayette 
College. 

AT A MEMORIAL music assembly to 
George W. Fichthorn, the late super- 





visor of music in the schools of West 
Reading, it was announced that an elec- 
tric organ will be placed in the high 
school auditorium as a tribute to him. 
This memorial comes from his many 
friends among the students, faculty, 
alumni, citizens, and civic organiza- 
tions, to all of whom he had always 
given so generously of his time and 
talents. 





Necrology 


Harry V. HeErincer, superintendent 
of the schools of Mt. Lebanon, died 
December 23 in Mercy Hospital, Pitts- 
burgh, after a lingering illness. Doctor 
Herlinger was on a six-month leave of 
absence for ill health. In 1935 and 1936 
he served as a member of the PSEA 
Executive Council as president of the 
Department of District Superintendence 

Rosert H. Epear, elementary school 
principal in Pittsburgh for many years, 
died December 15. At the time of his 
death he was principal of the Bedford. 
Humboldt, and Esplen schools. 

Atma E. Fruck of Springtown, a 
beneficiary of the PSEA Welfare Fund, 
died December 29, 1945. 








A changeable letter bulletin 
board, offering a visual character 
builder . gets across wholesome 
ideas expressed in famous sayings, 
mottoes, or your chosen words. 
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grooved wood, removable letters for changing message . 
glass front . 
walnut, or blonde maple finish mitered frame with hangers 
attached. Comes furnished with heading set up in 34” 
red molded plastic letters; 125 white molded plastic 4” letters; 
flat lercers. Extra letters may be ordered. Lettered 
metal dedication plates for attaching to boards are available at 


Hy << Please send me the following: 
pare ate oO "~ 
-. for which I enclose check or money order for 


5 aed condition within 10 days and my money will be 


O Free folder describing Luse’s complete line of change- 
able letter boards for every use. 


uDY 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


space 
mahogany, 


gold or 








This Offer * 


ee ee 


eres eres 


Daily Inscriptor Boards with________ 


. It is understood that if, after examination, 
entirely satisfied with this board, I may return it 





Addres< 
f 


AKRON 8, OHIO 











L-1245-30 
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Grorce W. FicHTHoRN, supervisor of 
music for thirty years, died suddenly at 
his home in Hamburg, Berks County, 
on July 2, the day after his 54th birth- 
day. From 1915 to 1926 Mr. Fichthorn 
divided his time among a number of 
Berks County schools, interrupting his 
work to serve in the U. S. Navy during 
World War I. Since 1926 he had given 
full time to the West Reading schools. 

Mrs. KaTHLEEN F. Naecce, wife of 
Charles J. Naegle, dean of instruction at 
the State Teachers College at East 
Stroudsburg, died suddenly on Decem- 
ber 1 of cerebral hemorrhage. Before 
her marriage, Mrs. Naegle was a teacher 


in New York State and during recent 
years had been active in club and com- 
munity affairs in the Stroudsburgs. 

Emity A. Winters, retired Philadel- 
phia public school teacher, died Oc- 
tober 4. 

Mar ZIMMERMAN, a teacher of the 
Connellsville school district for the past 
twenty-five years, died at her home at 
Ursina on December 14, Miss Zimmer- 
man had been in failing health for the 
past few years but continued her services 
as a teacher of social studies in the 
Junior High School of Connellsville 
until November 27. 








BRYAN 


M. A. Bryant 
Thos. B. R. Bryant 
W. D. Greulich 


Teachers Bureau 
711-713 Witherspoon Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Pennypacker 1223 


TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE IN 
COLLEGE—UNIVERSITY, SECONDARY, ELEMENTARY, AND SPECIAL FIELDS 


— CALL — 
on our 28 years of 
counselling service 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 


February, 1946 


MotHer Mary CLEopHas, president 
of Rosemont College, died January 6, 
following an illness of four days, 
Mother Cleophas had been president of 


Rosemont since 1939, 
oe SNC o 


Calendar 


February 6—State School Board Secre 
taries Assn., Harrisburg 

February 6-7—State School Directors 
Assn., Harrisburg 

February 10-16—Negro History Week 

February 17-24—Brotherhood Week 

March 4-7—Regional Conference of 
American Association of School 
Administrators, New York City 

March 21-23—Department of Super. 
vision and Curriculum Develop 
ment, NEA, Statler Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

March 27-30—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 

April 27—Geography Institute, State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg 














C. H. Gordinier. Manager 
A large and permanent clientele 


TEACHERS NEEDED - 
Register Now With 
CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member National Association of Teachers Agencies}- 


202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 
Bell phone 3-5797 


CONTINUAL DEMAND 


No charge to school officials 











633 Witherspoon Bldg. 


openings. 
Kingsley 1745-1746 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADEPHIA 


Every day in the year we need successful Pennsylvania teachers for listed 
Registration here means constant consideration for promotion. 


Personal conferences encouraged 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


E. F. Maloney, Mgr. 











guidance Write to us immediately. 


Established 1880 


Member National A 


Teachers Needed—All Kinds. Spendid opportunities are presenting themselves! 
You should take advantage of them. With our experience we can give you expert 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Successor to the Penn Educational Bureau 

205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 

iation of Teach 


66th Year 











s’ Ag i 











PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 


944-994 Union Trust Bidg. 


PITTSBURGH e¢ 


Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 


Teachers now needed for permanent positions in all fields. Our experience as a former teacher, 
Principal and superintendent and as a present counsellor and placement 
director at your service for advancement 


Atlantic 5398 
(Member National A 


ion of Teach 


John B. Ritter, Manager 
J Ag. ‘} ) 
s es ' 














ADAMS TEACHERS AGENCY 
WASHINGTON NEEDS TEACHERS 


The Nation's Capital is now a leading educa- 
tional center of the world. Permanent positions 
available. Register Now. 

T. David Parrack, Manager 
COLORADO BLDG, I4ib and G, N. W, WASHINGTON, D. C 











Seeking a Position? 


@There are many splendid opportunities to secure 
permanent teaching positions in the East and 
South. Attractive salaries. Write, telling us about 
yourself. Our 21st year. 


The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
William K. Yocum, Mgr. 
516 N. Chartes St., Baltimore-1, Md. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 








SUMMER SESSIONS 


for Ceachers 
THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions... making the 
regular University facilities available to teach- 
ers, school principals and superintendents. If 
you require courses for certification, or if you 
are a candidate for a degree, you will find that 
the Temple Summer Sessions are ideally 
suited to your needs. And apart from its edu- 
cational pavansapet, the University—and the 
city of Philadelphia and environs—offer many 

tural and recreational opportunities. You'll 
enjoy spending a Summer in Philadelphia. 


Pre-Sessions, June ; to June 29 
Regular Session. phy ly 1 to August 9 
Post Sessions, Aug. 12 to Sept. 20 


TEMPLE 


UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 


Write for the illustrated booklet which describes 

m. prow aes @ the — Summer 
Sessions for 1946, Address Off ce of the Registrar, 
Broad & Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 














VEL? 


4 
4 
4 

MEXICO © GUATEMALA © $0. AMERICA 4 

Alaska © Hawaii © Europe © The West $ 

Adventure trips, study trips, vaga- 4 
bond trips for students and teachers 4 
46 tours from $335. Write for 4 
our 40 page Illustrated tour book. 4 
3 
4 


ay Society for International Travel 
11 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 











WANT A FEDERAL JOB? 
BEGIN $1,506 - $2,650 A YEAR 


Teachers, you have a big advantage, because 
of your training and education. Veterans 
get preference. U. S. Government Positions 
pay $1506 to $2650 a year to start, with short 
hours and pleasant work. Write immediate 
ly to Franklin Institute, Dept. L63, Roches- 
ter 4, N. Y., for free thirty-two page book 
with list of positions for teachers. You will 
get full particulars telling what to do to 
qualify for appointment. 
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in National Rehabilitation 


. .- do you know why 


ICE CREAM 


is important? 





For Servicemen . . . for War-Weary 
Civilians . . . for Growing Children 
..- Ice Cream provides milk nutrients 
in a form which is both healthful and 


universally popular. 


As most teachers are aware, the nu- 
trients of Ice Cream are the finest in 
Nature’s menus, the same ones as are 
found in milk . . . calcium, complete 
proteins, riboflavin, vitamin A. 


In these days when millions of serv- 
icemen and war-weary civilians are in 
need of rehabilitation, and when cor- 
fect nutrition is vital to America’s chil- 
dren, we can be especially thankful for 
Ice Cream because 


(1) it helps to promote good nutrition 
(2) it tends to improve morale. 





"Ice Cream— Let's Find 
Out About It" together 
with a teacher's supple- 
ment, a helpful teaching 
aid ...sent FREE on request. Write for 
a copy to: National Dairy Council, Dept. 
PSJ-246, II1 N. Canal St., Chicago 6, 
Illinois...an educational organization 
promoting national health 
through ‘better understand- 
ing of dairy foods and their 
use. 






NATIONAL 

DAIRY 

COUNCIL 
? 


ICE CREAM 


IS A NUTRITIOUS FOOD 
(and Morale-Building) 











Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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A new book, ready soon 4 


" MATHEMATICS 
IN LIFE: 


BASIC COURSE 
Fis fast by Schorling and Clark 


Airways 








A flexible course which embodies the recommen- 
dations of the Commission on Postwar Plans for a 
year of general mathematics. 4 Emphasizes un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the fundamental 
concepts and principles, and complete mastery 
of basic arithmetical generalizations in common 
social usage today. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5 Represented by B. W. Saler 
New York and A. F. Zerbe 


india rl li lil lll i 














LEARNING ARITHMETIC 





Buying at the Store Grade 3, Page 36 


LEARNING ARITHMETIC by Lennes, Rogers, and Traver contains 
many examples like the one above to make arithmetic meaningful for 
boys and girls through natural problem situations. As a result, LEARN- 
ING ARITHMETIC is fast becoming the most popular arithmetic text- 
book series in America. 


ARITHMETIC READINESS 


Arithmetic Readiness, Parts I and II, for Grades One and 
Two is designed to precede LEARNING ARITHMETIC or 
any other arithmetic text or workbook. 


Write for further information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


221 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
URES |. RRB RRS a 











STATE - TEACHERS - COLLEGES 
ci COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA | 
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COLLEGE SESSIONS—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
PRE-SUMMER, SUMMER, AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS 
General cultural courses, extensive professional offerings, and ample recreational facilities are avail- 


able at the State Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staffs are found in each institution. Field 
excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic field trips are offered for credit. 
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College Special Curricula President 
Bloomsburg Atypical Education and Business Education Harvey A. Andruss 
California Atypical Education and Industrial Arts Robert M. Steele 

Home Economics and Industrial Arts Leslie Pinckney Hill 

Library Science Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg Health Education Joseph F. Noonan 
Edinboro PG TS do ob os ks Peek pin 8S L. H. Van Houten 
Indiana Art, Business, Home Economics and Music ..... J. M. Uhler 
Kutztown Art Education and Library Science Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lock Haven Health Education Richard T. Parsons 
Mansfield Home Economics and Music Education James G. Morgan 
Millersville Industrial Arts and Library Science ............. D. L. Biemesderfer 
Shippensburg Adult, Business and Cooperative Education Levi Gilbert 
Slippery Rock Health Education Dale W. Houk 
West Chester Charles S. Swope 


Students participate in social and activity programs under trained and sympathetic leadership. 

Student teaching experiences in campus laboratory schools and in cooperation with local school dis- 
tricts provide practical contact with actual school situations and are required in all curricula. 

All curricula lead to the baccalaureate degree with emphasis in elementary education, secondary 
education or in the special fields as indicated above. 

Graduates receive certification from the Department of Public Instruction to teach in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania. . 

The summer sessions are especially designed that teachers in service may advance their professional 
preparation. 


CATALOGS ON REQUEST-ADDRESS THE PRESIDEN 











